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THE STORY OF RACHM 


ANINOFF 


An Absorbing Narrative of His Adventures in Two Worlds 


RACHMANINOFF’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. As told to Oskar von 
Reisemann. Illustrated. 272 pp. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

By OLIN DOWNES 
HE ‘Recollections’ of Sergei 
Rachmaninoff will have a 
special interest not only for 
the musician but for all those 
who cherish the conviction that art, 
even at its very highest, can only 
be the emanation of character and 
environment plus the articulateness 

which its creator possesses in a 

given field of expression. 


The personality of Rachmaninoff’ 


is now a familiar one to audiences 
over the whole of the United States 
as well as Europe. He has dwelt 
most of the time since the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 in America. He 
has remained personally aloof from 
“the spotlights, and he has always 
retained, though without personal 
intention or consciousness of the 
fact, a certain impressiveness and 
perhaps, for the romantic minded, 
a certain mystery associated with 
his history and his individuality— 
and, unhappily, the C sharp minor 
Prelude! 

Of a truth it is a fatalistic piece; 
it is stamped with the melancholia 
which is a part of Rachmaninoff's 
nature, though that nature has been 
expressed in much greater music. 
But there is a deeper tragedy as- 


sociated with this composer than/| > 


any of the romantic imaginings in- 
spired by the youthful ‘‘Prelude.’’ 
Today he is an exile, a victim of the 
agony that only the tree uprooted 
from its earth can know; and I 
remember the sad day in 1918, 
when he came to America for the 
second time, and shook his head 
and growled ‘‘There is no Russia.” 
This is the man, expatriated, un- 
communicative to most people, 
laconic in speech, who has written 
his recollections. 

It is not quite fair to say that he 
has written them. He has been in 

_conference in the Summer months 
with Oskar von Reisemann, author 
of the excellent biography of Mus- 
sorgsky. Rachmaninoff has re— 
lated what he chose to relate— 
which certainly is not all that he 
could tell us of himself—to Dr. 
Reisemann, has supplemented cer- 
tain chapters with words of his 
own, and has had written for him, 
by an author of dignity, authority 
and close friendship, a biographical 
outline of his career; a valuable 
list, with the dates, of all his com- 
positions, and a study, by Dr. 
Reisemann, of his music. 

This biography shows us the 
Russia of the past, so beautiful to 
those who knew it, and it shows us 
more than may perhaps have been 


intended of Rachmaninoff’s own | 


nature. 

His childhood home was a coun- 
try estate on the banks of the 
Volchov River—that river made of 
the tears of the legendary daughter 
of the Sea King, who loved the 
minstrel Sadko, 
tiful liquid arms still embrace 
Novgorod, his city. In 1929 an 
American and a Russian sat on 
the mud wall that is, or was, an 
outer rampart of that old walled 
city of feudal times. They watched 
the shadows gather and the eve- 
ning fall. A procession of women, 
with yokes on their shoulders, to 
which were attached supports for 








and whose beau-. 





buckets, moved in a line back and 
forth from a field where they were 
planting. In the stream a man and 
his horse were washing themselves. 
Boys, as nature made them, were 


thrashing about in the water. The 
folk were at work and play. 
The evening grew deeper. 


smaller ones, their sonorities hum- 
ming and clashing in the atmos- 


phere. Marsh birds circled about. 
The people had gone. 


side of the river were to be seen 





Rachmaninoff. 
(Photo by Bain News Service.) 


some small houses and huts, and 
willows and birches. The loving, 


From | tranquil silence was accentuated by 


the city back of us and the meadows | the tollings that made heavenly 


on the other side of a broad and/| music. 


And looking at the scene, 


lazy stream came the sound of|a hundred melodies by Russian 
belis—great deep bells, and many! composers ran through our heads, 


On the other 


and we knew, as we could not 
otherwise have known, how those 
melodies had sprung to life in the 
hearts of Russian composers—those 
who had so passionately loved their 





land. Some of those melodies are 
Rachmaninoff's. 

This scene is recalled because it 
is the same background as the one 
j noted by Dr. Reisemann of Rach- 
maninoff’s childhood. He was one 
of six children, of whom only a 


brother is alive today. The family 
is an old one of Russia. The 
grandfather was an army officer, 
mad over music. He would let 
almost anything go—affairs of his 
estate, money, family—all these 
were negligible in comparison with 
his piano, to which he gave five 
hours of every day, hours on no 
pretext to be interrupted. The 
father, who at a later time sepa- 
rated from his wife, gambled away 
his estates. Sergei was invincibly 
musical, but his male parent, a man 
of the old school, was against the 
indignity of any son of his follow- 
ing such a career. It was only as 
economic circumstances tightened 
upon them that Rachmaninoff’s 
life became definitely devoted to 
music. 

He was musically precocious, lazy, 
mischievous, a dreamer. The 
change came when the mother sent 
him to the pianist and teacher, 
Sverev, as a pupil. This was on the 
advice of Rachmaninoff's cousin, 
Alexander Siloti, who adds his dis- 
tinguished presence and his labors 
today to the musical life of this 
city. Rachmaninoff’s grandmother 
adored and spoiled the child, and 
often kept him. for long periods at 
her Summer home. ‘‘In the com- 
fortable knowledge,” says Dr. 
Reisemann, “that even if he did 
not practice, his efforts were more 
successful than those of his class- 
mates, young Sergei grew iazier 
and lazier.” * 

What was to be done? Siloti, 
then a young man of 22, but with 
all the glamour of his brilliant 
youth and his apprenticeship to 
Nikolai Rubinstein and Tchaikov- 
sky and Liszt about him, was al- 
ready a powerful musical influence. 
He said: ‘‘There is only one person 
who can help; it is my former 
teacher, Sverev, in Moscow. The 
boy must come under his disci- 
pline.” 

Sverev, the Leschetizky of Mos- 
cow, was a figure of drawing rooms 
and dinner tables; also, an extreme- 
ly gifted, if decidedly autocratic, 
musician and teacher. His favorite 
pupils lived with him under the 
strictest discipline but subjected to 
the most stimulating instruction 
and environment. Lessons had to 
be thoroughly prepared, and they 
included the reading of the works 
of Dostoievsky. And Rachmaninoff 
had to retail, completely and ac- 
curately, what he had read. His 
first failure to do so taught him an 
unforgetable lesson in thinking 
and concentration. ‘‘Sverev,” says 
Rachmaninoff, “when he lost his 
temper, was capable of attacking 
his victim with his fists and throw- 
ing at him any object within his 
reach; in some cases he might not 
have hesitated even to kill his op- 
ponent.” 

Outside the lesson hour, which 
took place at the Conservatoire, the 
boys were his equals. He accepted 
not a penny for board or lessons. 
They were made to wear the Rus- 
‘sian military uniform made for 
!them by Sverev’s tailor, who was 
the most fashionable in Moscow. 
| There was no first night at the 
theatre or opera which they failed 
to attend in Sverey’s box. Thus 
the boys shw Salvini, Rossi, Duse: 
They, as well as Sverev, were fig- 
ures of ‘‘first night’”’ audiences. On 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Yan 


Young Intellectual : 


“No, I Don't Go In for Any Games 


























yself, but I Have 


a Younger Brother Who Rats.” 
© From a Cartoon in Punch. 


I COMMIT TO THE FLAMES. By 
Ivor Brown. 240 pp. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2 

By EDWARD M. KINGSBURY 

. BROWN hasn’t chosen a 
happy title. It is not to 
the fire of the Fiihrer but 
“to the flames of contrary 

argument” that he commits divers 
cults and trends and books and per- 
sons. To be convincing, argument 
should be cool. His capacity for in- 
dignation is admirable and usually 
directed against objects that de- 
serve it, but sometimes, like Henry 
Grady’s General Sherman, he is a 
little carelegs about fire. Mr. T. 8. 
Eliot ‘“‘offers the public the balder- 
dash of his ‘Waste Land’ (preten- 
tious bungling with the English lan- 
guage?) and immediately becomes 
a pundit, bestrewing the Atlantic 
with his cultural messages and 
sending criticism scuttling to its 
holes.””’ Even the reader who 
agrees for the most part with Mr. 
Brown may be a little wearied of 
his invective. ‘‘Half-baked intellec- 
tuals,’’ ‘‘baby talk,’”’ “the contor- 
tions and cacophonies of a coon’’ 
are not phrases to allure the “‘gen- 
tle reader.”” On the other hand, just 
as few spectators at a boxing match 
appreciate the fine points of de- 
fense and most yearn for a good 
punch, it may be that Mr. Brown’s 
fondness for slap-dash and slap- 
stick is just the thing needed to 
captivate his audience. In every- 
thing but language he is a conser- 
vative, and he naturalizes himself 
here by his addiction to ‘‘a kick in 
the pants.’’ 

At any rate, his book has plenty 
of ‘‘kick’’ and is thoroughly amus- 
ing. He has wit, the gift of clever 
allusion and parody, and a suffi- 
cient background. He rages against 
the Great God Sex, so furiously wor- 
shiped in the last few years. He 
has great fun with the Freudian 
enthusiasts, those seekers of sexual 
symbols everywhere, even in a pair 
of stairs, and with all the fantasies 
of the new psychology. He is no 
Puritan: 

I do not want to spoil anybody’s 
sport. What is so revolting about 
modern love is not that it happens 
in fact but that it happens in fic- 
tion, and happens there with so 
much with 
such mawkishness and happens 
over such acres of photogravure. 
Sex, as the core of life, is inevi- 
tabie; sex as the sugar-coating 
laid inches deep upon ig 4 fruit is 
tedious and disgusting . John- 
son observed that hove is only 
one of many passions and it has 
no great influence on the sum of 








life.” That is sensible and 


achievements, is a panorama of 


power desired, won, lost and won 
again 


The chapters on D. H. Lawrence, 
“Brother Lawrence,” are rich in 





A Cheery Bonfire of Modernity 


But Sometimes, Like Henry Grady’s General Sherman, Mr. Brown, In 
His Indignation, Is a Little Careless About Fire 


blasphemy for the straitest sect of 
Lawrentians and in entertainment 
for unbelievers. According to Mr. 
Brown, Lawrence saw that the time 
for realism was gone. It was no 
use to write like Ibsen or Shaw or 
Galsworthy. The thing to do was 
to sentimentalize about something 
which had been damned: 


He set to work to idealize and 
romanticize unchastity, exactly 
as the Victorians had idealized 
and gon oop chastity. It was 
really very easy to do. Mother- 
love, always a common receptacle 
for sentimental dithering, has 
naturally evoked a great deal of 
fuss about the nobility of parturi- 
tion. Lawrence, by orating about 
the Return to the Woman, laid a 
second lather of sentiment onto 
the fact of procreation. 
gingered that music-hall favorite, 
the ‘“‘Dear Old Mammy o’ Mine,” 
by mixing it up in a horrible emo- 
me stew with the fag-ends of 

ry hay wr and by dum 
in Old Man Oedipus — 


as the onion 
in this hotpot. 


There are some delicious speci- 
mens of Lawrence’s rhetorical-pro- 
phetic style. If he was guiltless of 
humor himself, few, if any, writers 
have been more involuntarily comic. 
He hated the brain. He doted on 
the abdomen. He was strong for 
“belly consciousness’’ and ‘‘phal- 
lic consciousness.” The Nineteen- 
Twenties were just the time for his 
sort of show: 

It is a commonplace that the 
person most. easy to deceive is the 
recipient of a higher education 
which has failed to be sufficiently 
high. The schooling system of 
Europe and America had just 
reached the stage at which it was 
creating the ‘tual in 
very considerable numbers. This 

had learned to use long 
words and * was extremely par- 
tial to regarding as new one vital 
and immensely exciting any ideas 





which were as old as the hills or 
totally discredited by intelligence. 
The condition of accepting 
ideas was their arrival in a mist 
of pretentious terminology. This 
was ly supplied by the 
Communists with their jargon 
about bourgeois and proletarian 
ideology, and by the psychoana- 
lysts with their heavy Latin dis- 
guises for ordinary states of con- 
sciousness and desire. Thus the 
semi-schooled simpleton, who 
might have been a little shocked 
if a Communist announced that 
he had just shot another old far- 
mer, was deeply impressed by the 
news that some more bourgeois 
ideology had been liquefied. The 
same — * also have been 
disgusted if a psychoanalyst had 
told him that he was full of in- 
cestuous lusts, but he could be 
mightily pleased by the ascription 
to his ego of a complex fetched 
out of the lexicon. He not only 
believed; he repeated. The one 
thing he would not * Mage ens of 
his mental lazi 
tence, was to chalets | the analyst 
and to ask the Herr Doktor what 
exactly this stuff meant and what 
evidence — had for assuming it 
to be tru 
After * Lawrentian rites of 
Tom-Tom and Tum-Tum, Mr. 
Brown visits the corybants of 
‘Black Bacchus” and Primitive Art. 
He shudders at “‘Calibanic wallow- 
ing’’ before the ‘thrills’ of the 
screen, dangerous stunts, the bull- 
ring of Ernest Hemingway, the 
prizering, of which he. takes the 
traditional view, forgetting the 
“economic urge’ that inspires our 
“*gladiators’’ to gladiate. He hunts 
the foxhunters and the staghunt- 
ers and deplores the ‘‘sadistic im- 
pulse.’’ 
A public school man, he speaks 
of this cherished English institu- 
tion as ‘‘a system wherein God ful- 








fills himself in many ways but 
chiefly through cricket and foot- 


ball." Why is mind so depreciated 
while the Game Playing Virtues are 
so much extolled? Why do the nobs 
at school celebrationst-even the 
Archbishop of . York—sneer at 
scholarship and worship an ab- 
straction undefined but known in 
the ritual as ‘‘character’’? It is 
queer to find Mr. Brown, usually 
sturdy for tradition as against nov- 
elty, rejecting the Eton-Waterloo 
dogma. He doesn’t believe, as 
Bowen of Harrow believed, in ‘‘the 
indescribable value of the common 
English games."’ He repeats, but 
will not make his own, Bowen’s 
prayer: 

Oe Pe ee ae 


quer, 

Games to play out, whether 

earnest or fun; 

Fights for the fearless and goals 

for the eager, 

Twenty and thirty and forty 

years on. 

Mr. Brown's deviation from or- 
thodoxy, his gibes at Great Sahibs, 
Character-Factories and the Feast 
of Saint Swot are surprising. He 
returns to his ordinary form when 
he lambastes the ‘‘Liberty Hall type 
of school,’’ Mr. Buchman’s ‘‘Groups 
or Teams of Life-Changers’’ at Ox- 
ford, modernist poetry. He de- 
plores the Exodus from Intelligence, 
the Noble Aryan, the wars of the 
shirts, and so on. His book is full 
of common sense, streaked here and 
there with prejudice, of strong opin- 
ions and language. Irrespective of . 
its opinions, it is excellent fooling. 
On page after page you come across 
some dictum or dig the best com- 
ment on which is found in this 
anecdote of Mr. Brown’s: ‘‘As the 
American lady in Munich succinct- 
ly said when the Nazi Brave threw 
her cigarette into her beer, ‘Well, 





now, can you beat that?’”’ 





The People Behind the Glory That Was Greece 


A en's OF THE GREEK 
EOPLE. By Cecil Fairfield 
Lavell. 297 pp. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $3. 
By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 
is allurement in the 
title of this book, the prom- 
ise of something in the writ- 
ing of history for which mul- 
titudes of readers have longed. 
Who is there that likes to get at 
the real things, the essentials, the 
permanent’ values in the human 
story, but has thrown town in dis- 
gust some one of these chronicles 
of kings and wars that serve as the 
histories of nations and wished for 
a book that would tell what, the 
people of that nation were doing 
and thinking and contriving while 
its rulers were waging war? 
numerous are those 
who have desired enlightenment 
about Greece and the Greeks, have 
wanted some one who would take 
them up on a hilltop and say: 
“Look down now and study the 
land as a whole, with its roads com- 
ing in and going out, and you will 
presently begin to understand what 
it was all about.’’ For to most read- 
ers the history of ancient Greece 
has been a bewildering tangle in 
which masses of inconsequent de- 
tails and unimportant matters have 
obscured the significant outlines 
and deadened the vital spirit. But 
the title ‘of this book holds out the 
hope that within its covers they can 
find out who the Greeks were, why 
we should still be so interested in 
what they did, why their achieve- 
ments have flashed so splendidly 
down through the _ centuries, 
whether or not they really deserve 
their surpassing fame. 
At the outset, readers can be as- 
sured that Mr. Lavell, who is Pro- 


‘fessor of the History of Thought— 


surely a most apt specialty for one 
who would write on this theme—in 
Grinnell College, will answer their 
questions and give them a clarified 
and vital conception of the story of 





the ancient Greeks. Let him tell in 
his own words how he came to 
write the book and what he wanted 
to make of it: 

A number of years ago I was 


would tell who the Greeks were 
and what gave them their amaz- 
ing fame. I was ingly at 
aloss. * * * "Bol Gvekéed to a00— 
as. time and energy might per- 
mit—what could be done, and 
this book is the result. Its pur- 
pose is to tell the story of the 
ancient Greeks with a view to 

what they dia that per- 





of Greek thought. * * * But 
thought and facts create one an- 
other. * * * Soin recording the 
flow and interaction of 
and reflections—but stressi 
flections on the why and how 
and to what end of it all—I have 
felt that I was really telling the 
story of the Greeks, * * * who 
Ought to be interesting to a mod- 
ern primarily as pioneers “ge 4 
Western way of regarding bo 
ourselves and our world of * 
ple and things—pioneers whose 
inquisitive and creative genius 
determined the direction and 
forms of much of our intellectual 
life to this day. 


Mr. Lavell begins his story with 
the emergence of the Greeks as a 
factor in-the intellectual life of the 


‘| world with their tales, myths, tra- 


ditions, Homeric poems of the age 
of heroes, perhaps about 1500 B. 
C., and reconstructs something of 





its form and much of its spirit, 
turning then for what may be 
learned of a later time to the 
poems of Hesiod and finding evi- 
dence there that the Greeks were 
“settling down and considering 
things.”’ 

The city-State organization, 
which was the foundation of Greek 
polity, was of such vital conse- 
quence in her story that he gives 
it a chapter, explaining its origin, 
nature, development and its sig- 
nificance in the life and achieve- 
ments of the people. 

Along similar lines he comes 
down through the centuries, select- 
ing an event, a period, a develop- 
ment, a personality—such as the 
war with Persia, the city-State 
polity, the Orphic. reformation, 


(Continued on Page 16) 


The Battle of Salamis. From the Painting by Kaulbach. 
From “The Stream of History,” by Ceoffrey Parsons. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
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Shrewd: and Debonair Observer in the Far East 


Walter Harris Traveled Understandingly Through India, Burma, the Philippines, Japan and China 


EAST AGAIN. By Walter B. Har- 
ris. Foreword by Sir James M. 
Macleod. 338 pp. Tustrated 
with photographs. New York: 
E. P. Dutton @ Co. $5. 

By PERCY HUTCHISON 

HE author of this book for 
very close to half>a century 
served The London Times as 
its correspondent ,in Tangier. 

During his years of service he made 
many, many journeys to all parts of 
the East, recording his observations 
in one book after another. ‘Hast 
Again,” the narrative of a trip 
which consumed nearly a year and 
a half, is, therefore, something in 
the nature of an addendum to his 
previous wanderings, a most en- 
thralling and important addendum, 
for there is a new East of far- 
sweeping political and social 
changes which only one of Harris's 
previous long experience would be 
able to record understandingly. 

And that is what this volume first 
of all is—an understanding book. It 
is also very human, at times witty, 
keenly pictorial (indéed, we like the 
author’s word pictures even better 
than his photographs), shrewd, 
debonair and enlightening. -For 
those many of us who are not like- 
ly to visit any part of the East, Mr. 
Harris, who died last year, provid- 
ed a char-d&banc, a sight-seeing 
yacht, an observation car, a magic 
carpet, from which to view the mys- 
teries and the wonders of those por- 
tions of the world in which there is 
still to be found mystery and won- 
der. Take his pages on India by 
way of illustration; since Rudyard 
Kipling few travelers have done as 
much as Harris to enable us to hear 
and see and smell India: 

There is a garden outside 
the Kashmir Gate at Delhi [he 
writes] known to the English 
nursemaids and the ayahs, and to 
the children who are taken there 
to play. * * * It is poignant with 
memories, this old garden, for its 
history is one of courtly romance, 
of much faith, of death and vic- 
tory. Birds—the friendly, well- 
dressed minah and the gay- 
striped hoopee with his gilded 
crest—are so tame as scarcely to 
note the approach of man. In the 
tree-tops the ubiquitous and noisy 
crow squabbles with his neigh- 
bora and far above circle the 
keen-eyed kites. A little group 
of gardeners squat and chatter, 
and whenever the spirit moves 
them, which is rarely, cut the al- 
ready short grass with small 
pairs of scissors. 

It is India, Mr. Harris reminds 
us, ‘‘but India far away from the 
movement and the turmoil of the 
city that lies just beyond the stone 
walls.”” India, as he might have 
added, far away from the burning 
ghat at Benares, where 

An attendant of the ghat, dark 
and emaciated * * * crept for- 
ward from time to time and 
stirred the fire, while an old man, 
a priest perhaps, threw a few 
grains of some substance into the 
flames. The crowd of 

up and down the stately 
stairways that lead from the 
town above down to the water’s 
edge. The faggots blazed on, and 

the heavy gray smoke rose in a 
column above the pyre, so still 
was the morning air. 

- This is the India of Kipling—vis- 
ual, auditory, olfactory India. But 
Walter Harris is not content with 
portrayal only. Trained newspaper 
correspondent, keen to see below 
the surface, he writes with a cer- 
tain wistfulness of an India which, 
if not rapidly, is none the less pass- 
ing. But to what! Harris con- 
fesses himself baffled: 

The remedy? [he asks]. I can 
see none. Dominion status will 
not solve the problem, nor any 
other form of self-government, 
for the poverty is too deeply 
rooted in the soil. The population 
is too vast. India cannot provide 
sufficiency. The only consolation 
that can be offe' is to allow 
the people as far as is compatible 
with security and welfare to gov- 
ern themselves and to give them 
assistance and sympathy in their 
endeavor. It may not bring them 

prosperity or happiness, but it 
will give them sa ion, and 


that is more than they possess 
today. 


No beating the big base drum of 
empire here! But we see how far 
the world has traveled, and how far 
the thoughts of at least one Eng- 
Hshman have traveled, since the 
days of Mulvaney and ‘Soldiers 
Three.’"’ Hence, for those less in- 
terested in Mr. Harris’s pictoriali- 
zation, it is obvious that the book 
will contain much one may ponder 





over. 


Mr. Harris entered the East by 
way of Palestine, going thence to 
Iraq and Persia by way of Damas- 
cus. And for some reason, we know 
not what, there is in these chapters 
more of that humor of which we 
have spoken than in the rest of the 
book. Perhaps it is that the Near 
East is lighter, gayer. India, as we 
saw, Mr. Harris found depressing. 
He recovers something of his spir- 
its in Burma, only to be reduced to 





the matter-of-fact by the bulk of 


EO SD GI i) 5 





“Kanaya-cho, Nagasaki.” 


China, the hard efficiency of Japan 
and the quiet American orderliness 
‘of the Philippines. 

Of Persia, Mr. Harris writes: ‘‘I 
have seldom seen a country where 
the effects of light upon plain and 
mountain are more beautiful.’’ He 
is speaking of the re- 
gion around Gulahek, where 

to the west the peaks rise-to a 

height of 10,000 feet of barren 

rock that changes in color with 
every hour of the day—sometimes 


A Wood-Block Color Print by Kawase Hasui, From “The New Woodcut.” (The Studio—Albert and Charles Boni.) 





The Young 


AN EXCURSION TO LITHUANIA. 
By A. A. Sacks. Illustrated. 
308 pp. New York: Hudson Bay 
Press. $3. 


S country ought to take a 
maternal interest in the brave 
Baltic republic that is the sub- 

ject of this book. For in the post- 
war days when Lithuania and Lat- 
via and the rest of them were in 
process of getting themselves born 
and were on the eve of taking on 
form and boundaries and institu- 
tions, streaking across the United 
States went former Lithuanians, 
who had become citizens, intent on 
reaching their motherland in the 
quickest possible time. 

They wanted to have a share in 
the fashioning of the government 
and the institution of a new régime, 
because they were bent on making 





a new republic as nearly as possible 


Baltic Land 


in the image of their foster mother, 
the great Republic which had won 
their gratitude, devotion and love. 
Thus there was romance in the 
small country’s beginnings and a 
curious link with our own 
might well incite our inquiring in- 
terest in this picturesque and gal- 
lant young State. 

And to a certain extent it can be 
gratified in this book, in which Mr. 
Sacks offers opportunity of making 


acquaintance with Lithuania and 


her people, her manners and cus- 
toms, her appearance and quality. 

Mr. Sacks was born and spent his 
youth in Lithuania, but emigrated 
to this country in his middle teens, 
hustled and worked hard and estab- 
lished himself and finally, after 
twenty years, made his long-cher- 





ished dream of revisiting his home-. 


of Lithuania 


land come true. He tells all about 
it, with the greatest detail, from 
the buying of his tickets to his re- 
turn journey, in a lively, realistic, 
meticulous narrative that sets down 


that | all his goings and comings, what he 


did, what he saw, the people he 
met, the friends and relatives with 
whom he renewed acquaintance, all 
his varied ‘adventures. 

He spent a good deal of time in 
Kovno and Vilno and in several 
smaller cities and towns, he wan- 
dered through the country, observ- 
ing, making acquaintances, talking 
with every one he met, covering a 
large part of provincial Lithuania 
and making a side trip to Riga. He 
says that American tourists will ex- 
perience there the greatest hospi- 
tality and friendliness and will find 
much to interest them. 


pale gray and yellow, often brick 
red, while the deeper ravines are 
sky-blue or ———— —— = 
sunshine 


fails to 
the east lies — plain sang sans * 

a rugged range. 

From India proper Harris passed 
eastward, as we visualize it, around 
the top of the Bay of Bengal, some 
of the time with carriers over moun- 
tain trails, with tigers lurking, but 
never seen, in the bordering jungle, 
into Burma by the ‘‘back door."’ 

Indolent, swift to anger, but 
happy, these Burmans he found 
to be an agreeable antidote to the 
depressed, sullen and bewildered 
Indians. The ‘‘ephemeral East’’ he 
calls this part of Asia, a land 
headed for much upheaval and far 
less of happiness than now, with 
only one people of the whole broad 
region that have had the ability to 
rear anything solid in the way of 
civilization, the Siamese. 

The crowning anecdote of the 


comes in the pages devoted to this 
portion of the Asiatic Continent. 
We are at Taunggyi, in the Shan 
States, where every one is so ad- 
dicted to ‘‘theatrical’’ shows (one 
penny, please) that some soldiers 
leading a prisoner to jail left their 
man outside, telling him to wait, 
while they viewed the performance. 
Naturally Mr. Prisoner disobeyed 
instructions, and the soldiers were 
severely disciplined. - 

Sent again on a like errand, and 
this time bringing in their man, the 
group was asked if they went into 
any of the shows. Oh, yes! But they 


‘clubbed together and bought a 


ticket for the prisoner so that he 
shouldn't escape! 

Mr. Harris’s many pages 
China are in part descriptive, but 


present plight, is carried on with- 
out prejudice. If the Japanese are 
aggressively active in China, it was 
the Europeans, if we read Harris 
aright, who showed the way. ‘“‘The 
middie of the nineteenth century 
marked a period of world lust for 
conquest and industrial expan- 
sion. * * * China, in spite of her 
seclusion, was not destined to es- 
cape.” i 

After China Mr. Harris goes on 
to Japan, to Formosa, which Japan 
has, in his opinion, brought from 
savagery to no small degree of 
civilization, and to the Mariana, 
Marshall and Caroline Islands, and 
to Manila. We neglected to note 


into Manipur State, and after 
leaving Mandalay touched at Singa- 
pore, and we make the interpola- 
tion now to indicate the extent-of 
his intinerary. 

Summing up the Japanese as an 
imperialist, it appears to be Mr. 
Harris’s opinion that he has genius 
in this direction. He is speaking of 
Formosa, and he says: 

The Japanese likes to govern. 
And governs. The Formosan 
loves to —— to save money, 
and he does both. The collabora- 
tion of the two races is apparent 
all over the island. Formosa is 
China swept and garnished by the 
Japanese, and the Japanese are 
very proficient in sweeping and 
garnishing 


If in this last line there is some 
sting for Occidentals, for English- 
men who feel perhaps some shaking 
of their. hold on the East, for 
America pulling out of the Philip- 
pines with which, perforce, we 
have been obliged to have free 
trade and competition, let others 


say. 

The East (Near, Middle and Far), 
as seen through the eyes one 
who saw it all before estern 
civilization was shaken by the 
great war,-is, we venture to say, 
a formula in which to sum up this 
book, which is meantime a con- 
‘stantly delightful travelogue for 
those who want neither opinion nor 
prophecy; as fine a travel book as 
it has been our lot to meet in a 
long time. 








book, as one would now expect, . 


that while in India Harris went up 
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Bailey K. Ashford. 


A SOLDIER IN SCIENCE: The 
Autobiography of Bailey K. Ash- 
ford. Witha foreword by Major 
Gen. M..W. Ireland. Illustrated. 
425 pp. New York: Wiliam 
Morrow & Co. $3.50. 

By R. L. DUFFUS 
N the last page of this book 
of scientific memoirs Dr. 
Ashford—or possibly he would 
prefer to be known by his 

military title of Colonel—writes: 
“The doctor’s mission from this 
time forward, as I see it, is not 
so much a question of relief of pain, 
or of prevention of death, as it is a 
question of salvaging this man, this 
woman, this child for 100 per cent 
efficiency in the future.”’ The ideal 
of the full and healthy life is mag- 
nificently expressed in the career of 
Dr Ashford, who dislikes patholo- 
gists and takes satisfaction not in 
the academic understanding of dis- 
ease but in the individuals he has 
brought back to happiness and use- 
fulness. 

Intellectual curiosity, which the 
scientist must have, and a warm 
but unsentimental sympathy, which 
not every physician attains, Dr. 
Ashford has in abundance. He also 
has a fine sense of humor, and with 
the assistance of his collaborator, 
Elizabeth Kneipple Van Deusen, he 
has produced a really fascinating 
book. 

Some devices of arrangement, a 
little reminiscent of the methods of 
Dr. Paul De Kruif, may derive from 
Mrs. Van Deusen rather than from 
Dr. Ashford. The impression is that 
the doctor, left to himself, would 
begin at the beginning and proceed 
in logical sequence to the end. But 
the collaboration has not in the 
least veiled a great and winning 
personality. We see Dr. Ashford as 
he undoubtedly is: conscious of the 
value of his own work, yet suffer- 
ing from no excess of self-esteem ; 
tolerant and friendly in his con- 
tacts with human beings, yet con- 
vinced of the value of frankness 
and discipline and with something 
of a temper when aroused; full of 
the joy of living even when in the 
midst of death; and with courage to 
attend his patients and write his 
book even when seriously ill and in 
pain. 

One is tempted to forget that this 
is a book and to enjoy almost un- 
critically the experience of making 
the acquaintance of the man. For, 
beyond all doubt, here is one of the 
finest types that the age of science 
can produce—the modern equiva- 
lent of the hero of which poor, dys- 
peptic Carlyle wrote so feverishly. 
It can safely be said that few of 
the renowned figures of history 





could be as sure of leaving the 
world better than they found it as 
Bailey Ashford can be. Needless to 
say, Dr. Ashford does not point this 
fact out. His conception of his job 





A Great Fighter of Many Plagues 


The Autobiography of Colonel Bailey K. Ashford Is a Story of Mag- 
nificent Battles Told With Wit and Frankness 


is a very lofty one, but it is of the 
job, not of himself, that he thinks. 

In his brief preface Major Gen. 
Ireland, formerly Surgeon General 
of the United States Army, speaks 
of Dr. Ashford as the ‘discoverer 
of uncinariasis, the hookworm dis- 
ease, in American territory, and as 
director of the first mass campaign 
against its inroads on a stricken 
agricultural people.’’ The only faint 
sign of a grievance that Dr. Ash- 
ford reveals—and one guesses that 
having mentioned it it will no longer 
trouble him—is that during and after 
the successful campaign of the 
Rockefeller Foundation against 
hookworm in the American South 
he did not receive what he consid- 
ered adequate credit for his prior- 
ity in that field. 

There is no doubt at all that he 
should receive that credit, for his 
and his colleagues’ achievements in 
Potto Rico—or Puerto Rico, as it is 
now officially spelled—were early 
and notable. It was in November, 
1899, that the young physician tele- 
graphed from Ponce to his chief 
surgeon: ‘‘Have this day proven the 
cause of many pernicious, progres- 
sive anemias of this island to be 
due to ancylostomum duodenale.” 

Ancylostomum duodenale was the 
dragon that this modern St. George 
found and slew—the first of a num- 
ber of dragons that he has laid low. 
Ambitious in his boyhood to be an 
army officer and in his adolescence 
to be a physician, young Ashford 





succeeded in being both. He was 
hardly in uniform when the war 
with Spain broke out, and he man- 
aged to get himself sent with Gen- 
eral Miles’s expedition to Puerto 
Rico before the last shots were 
fired. 

In Puerto Rico, as many years 
later in France, he had a yearning, 
not rily ted with doc- 
toring, to be where the bullets were 
flying. In that island, in those 
troublous times, he met the charm- 
ing lady who became his wife and 
the disease which was to make him 
famous. - Perhaps the lady, herself 
a Puerto Rican of Spanish descent, 
had something to do with the im- 
mediate sympathy he had for the 
“*thordes of pallid refugees’’ whose 
faces bore the signs of ‘‘a disease 
no one ever had deciphered.”’ 





The symptoms of the disease puz-. 


zlied him and its pathetic prevalence 
aroused his natura] humanitarian- 
ism. One day he found the egg of 
the ancylostomum in the feces of a 
patient and leaped to the conclu- 
sion that it was identical with the 
“parasite found in certain anemic 
Italians who had worked on the St. 
Gothard Tunnel in Switzerland.”’ It 
was not quite the sdme (it had no 
teeth), but it was sufficiently alike 
to respond to the same treatment— 
carefully regulated doses of thymol. 
Yet, as Dr. Ashford writes, ‘‘it was 
to be more than four years before I 
could attract the slightest attention 
to the meaning, even, of my find.” 





Finally, with Walter W. King and 
Pedro Gutiérrez Igaravidez as his 
associates, he was allowed $5,000 
from the Puerto Rican Government 
to make a large-scale demonstra- 
tion. This was successful and the 
work widened. 

The hook¥orm disease, faF more 
deadly in the tropics than in the 
temperate zone, was so pervasive 
that in one town, during a period of 
four years, the doctors treated 
“8,598 out of a registered total of 
8,596 inhabitants!’’ Half the popu- 
lation of the island, at least, suf- 
fered from the disease. After some 
300,000 cases had been treated by 
the Ashford method the doctor was 
able to report that the campaign 
had cost only between 50 and 60 
cents for each individual and that 
“‘a total mortality for all diseases, 


‘oscillating between 25 and 40 per 


cent, had been reduced to 20.9 per 
cent.”’ 

Long afterward, following the 
World War, Dr. Ashford became 
convinced of the need of a school 
in which tropical diseases could be 
studied, and it was through his ef- 
forts, in 1926, that the School of 
Tropical Medicine of Puerto Rico 
was founded. He even sat up all 
one night drawing the plans from 
which the architects designed the 
institution’s building. Meanwhile, 
he had added another distressing 
tropical disease—sprue—to his spe- 


( Continued on Page 13 ) 





The Ways 


SPIES AND THE NEXT WAR. By 
Richard W. Rowan. Illustrated. 
311 pp. New York: R. M. Mo- 
Bride & Co. $2.50. 

By MORDAUNT HALL 
HOSE intrepid souls, the 
secret agents, who, either for 
pay or because of patriotic 
fervor, have been willing to 
risk facing a firing squad by en- 
deavoring to glean secrets of the 
enemy's activities, will be up to 
new tricks in any future clash of 
nations. Jt is reasonable to presume 


that these artful men and women 
will then shoulder even greater re- 
sponsibilities than they did during 
the World War. In his book, 
“Spies and the Next War,” Richard 
Wilmer Rowan, who writes with no 
little authority on the subject, 
points to the fact that in less than 
two years 600 persons have been 
arrested as spies in European coun- 
tries and that more than half of 
these suspects were tried and con- 
demned, usually in camera. 

In discussing the possible activi- 








of Spies and Saboteurs 


ties of espions and counter espions, 
the author refers to the formidable 
weapons which are now available 
even to the unwelcome sly aliens, 
and he emphasizes the potentiality 
of the saboteur. Mr. Rowan goes 
on to say that had the World War 
lasted until the Spring of 1919, 
American chemical genius would 
have manifested itself in Professor 
Lewis’s gas, known as Lewisite, 
three drops of which are enough to 
kill a man if they came in contact 
with his skin, and that the range of 
proposed bombs with Lewisite was 
expected to be so deadly that they 
would slaughter “every person 
in the open within from 600 to 800 
meters of the explosion spot.” 

He also declares that only the 
sudden collapse of the Central Pow- 
ers in 1918 and the merest chance 
disclosure prevented secret agents 
from spreading a deadly epidemic 
through France and Italy. If at 


fountain pens to spread cholera 
and other bacteria cultures in en- 
emy lands, it may be assumed that 
further shocking devices will be 
employed in the future. The sabo- 
teur will be able to make use of an 
incendiary’ bornb about the same 
weight and appearance of an or- 
dinary lead pencil. The spies of old 





were gentlemen compared to what 
they were in the World War and 
the average felon might be shocked 
at the crimes secret agents will be 
instructed to perform during future 
hostilities. 

Interesting as this particular part 
of this volume is, the actual stories 
of the World War, of male and fe- 
male spies and their amazing loy- 
alty and courage, transcend it in 
importance. Here one is not asked 
to peruse embroidered fac or 
pieces of sheer fiction, but 
bing accounts of-the activities of 
men and women who were engaged 
in secret-service work. As is more 
or less generally known, those who 
employ the spies are not renowned 
for their gratitude in many in- 
stances, when it comes 
to paid spies. In fact, the hand- 
some Fraulein Doktor of Germany, 
who did not hesitate to undertake 
some of the most dangerous tasks 
herself, would keep her agents un- 
der her thumb by her power to ex- 
pose the spy, either if he or she 
were useless or because they were 
suspected of playing her false. 

Although the paid espions often 
accomplished difficult tasks, noth- 
ing they did is as impressive or 
as stirring as the cleverness and 
courage of such women as Alice 
Dubois. Léonie van Houtte and 
other patriots. Then there is 











in Wartime 


girl who was employed by Ger- 
many; in fact, she was a profes- 
sional espion for Germany before 
the World War. She was hanged, 
without a trial, at the command 
of a Russian officer who wished to 
make a hasty retreat from the on- 
coming Teutonic hosts. 

Mr. Rowan goes into details re- 
garding the ingenious ways where- 
in the spies in the last war dis- 
patched their information. Not 
only were the secret-service agents 
in a foreign land extraordinarily 
enterprising in their writings. 
their invisible inks and the man- 
ner in which they concealed such 
fluids, but the counter espions 
were equally imaginative and al- 
ways on the alert. 

There were also the stencils for 
placing over an apparently harm- 
less letter. An especially i est- 
ing illustration reveals a 1,600- 
word digest of spy reports written 
in code underneath a postage 
stamp. The man who performed 
this feat for Alice Dubois was Paul 
Bernard, a mapmaker, and -he did 
it with the aid of a magnifying 
glass and a_  fine-pointed calli- 
graphic pen. Tanks with fish in 
the water were used by some spies 
to inform others of the destina- 
tions of certain individuals. 

The arrangements of stamps on 
a sheet in a collector’s volume re- 
vealed the types and number of 
vessels in a fleet; a woman’s white 
petticoat carried a message, but 
she was caught because she had 
too much starch; carillon bells were 
used for signaling, and windmills 
were even rigged to turn against the 
wind. 

One of the many clever accounts 
of secret agent work during the 
World War was the way in which 
hundreds of men of military age 
escaped from Belgium during Ger- 
man occupation.. Two wagons load- 
ed with hay were employed, one of 
them containing men under the hay 
and the other vehicle, which pre- 
ceded it, containing nothing but its 
load. The driver of the first vehicle 
would be halted by the Germans at 
an expected point and the soldiers 
would dig their bayonets into the 
hay. The driver of the second 


( Continued on Page 13) 
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“The Stately Homes of England” 


Mr. Tallmadge Places the Whole Field of English Architecture in 
Enlightening Perspective and Does Not Neglect the People 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND'S 
ARCHITECTURE. By Thomas 
E. Talimadge. New York: W. 
W..Norton Company, Inc., $4. 
By H. I. BROCK 
NGLAND has been building 
since the Druids, and, though 
(we are told) the barbarian 
Angles and Saxons, pre- 
ferring their own wattled huts, left 
tenantless to perish by the tooth of 
time the solid houses of the Ro- 
mans, the history of England is 
preserved with a certain continuity 
in England’s extant architecture. 
It has been the custom of the peo- 
ple of that island, since Duke Wil- 
liam’s time at any rate, to resist 
violent changes; to hold to what 
they have, to add what they want 
when they want it, and to destroy 
only what is in the way of the new 
thing that they are resolved to 
have. 

Thus they have always dealt with 
their laws and the order of their 
life and government. Thus they 
have dealt with their churches, 
strongholds, habitations, monu- 
ments. Thus they have achieved 
the paradox of creating and main- 
taining at once the most conserva- 
tive and the most up-to-date nation 
in Christendom. England stands in 
the world’s eye as just that today, 
notwithstanding more spectacular 
Performances staged in the last 
decade by personally conducted 
countries like Russia, Italy, Ger- 
many and the United States of 
America. . 

The author of this volume of 363 
pages has undertaken a task which 
he says—and says justly—nobody 
else has performed before him. 
That task is to follow through the 
story of English architecture from 
the earliest known beginnings to 
the work that is being done today. 
And a very fascinating job he has 
made of it. Partly the fascination 
is due to what eludes the reader 
because it had perforce to be 
omitted in a work so compact, yet 
with so great a span. At every 
point where curiosity -is gratified 
interest is engaged to go further 


or deeper—the hunt is on and the/ 


fever of the chase takes hold. The 
trouble, of course, is that there 
are so many things to chase. 

But our author can hardly help 
that. In the field he ranges history 
peeps from behind every stick and 
stone. Romance lurks in every 
shadow. Memory clings like ivy to 
wall and tower, and is caught in 
the misty sunlight that bathes 
Gothic spire and Wren steeple, 
that warms the red brick of Tudor 
and Georgian facade—when it isn’t 
stone of another color. Ghosts of 
famous men visit the glimpses of 
the moon while you look around for 
their monuments. Greece and Italy 
and France beckon in their orders 
and ornaments, elegant proportions 
and fashionable affectations. 

But enough of that. Mr. Tall 
madge is an architect, not a word 
tapestry weaver. He is a serious 
writer, though he has a sprightly 
gift of language and sometimes his 


tongue is in his cheek and his pen 
is pointed with irony. He really tells 
you about England’s architecture, 
what it was when it was Norman, 
Gothic, Tudor, Classic 


Gothic Galvanization, Victoria and 
Albert Aberration’ (emphatically he 
is not responsible for the levity of 
the last two labels), right down to 
the black and green granite ‘‘Moor 
of Argyle Street,” a child of our 
American, Raymond Hood, archi- 
tect of Radio City. 


Finical distinctions are swept out 
of the way with a firm, if not reck- 
less, hand. The judgments passed 
are not always those of the schools. 
But though the manner may be 
summary, though the survey must 
be incomplete and the selections 
sometimes arbitrary, the result is 
considerable enlightenment. This is 
true even in the sector devoted to 
the subjects on which so much has 
already been written—piecemeal and 
otherwise—the cathedrals, castles 
and manor houses of the days of 








friars’ frocks and steel full-dreas, 
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of ruffs, puffs, slashes and doublet 
and hose, of curled wigs and jack- 
beots, and of powder, patches, bro- 
cade, lace at wrist and buckle at 
knee and toe. These romantic 


author's concern. He is aware of 
them, but his attention is fixed on 
the buildings that supply the sug- 
gestion, if not the model, of the 
novelist’s and the playactor’s scen- 
ery. 

Mr. Tallmadge’s review of the 
facts—the outstanding and distinc- 
tive characteristics of each period 
with the origins and principal de- 
velopments and achievements in 
each style—cannot be epitomized 
within the limits of this notice. 
But, with the whole field of Eng- 
lish architecture in perspective, he 
is convinced that English architec- 
ture of every period—up to the pres- 
ent stage of toying with the so- 
called international style—has con- 





President Hadley on Government 


EDUCATION AND GOVERN- 
MENT. By Arthur Twining 
Hadley. 210 pp. New Haven: 
Yale University Ptess. $2.50. 
HE two subjects dealt with by 

the collection of articles and 
addresses comprising this book 
were the main intellectual interests 
of Mr. Hadley’s life. As instructor, 
professor and president for twelve 
years of Yale University, educa- 
tion, whether in theory, in its prac- 
tical application or in evaluation of 
results obtained, absorbed a large 
part of his thoughts and his life. 
The term ‘‘government’’ is per- 





‘haps too inclusive a word to express 





Cottages Near Basingstoke, Hampshire. 





accurately his other fundamental 
interest, which was, rather, certain 
phases of economics and their re- 
lation to government and to hu- 
man life. In study, research, writ- 
ing and teaching, economics was 
his chosen field, with a special in- 
terest in later years in industrial 
economy, which he differentiated 
sharply from political economy. 
After retiring in 1921 from his posi- 
tion as president of Yale University, 
until his death in 1930, he was much 
occupied in this field on its practi- 
cal side, serving on the executive 
committees of several railroads and 
on the boards of other corpora- 
tions. 

On the side of its development as 
a body of ideas, principles, theories, 
he wrote articles for periodicals and 
worked. on a book, which -he left 
unfinished, on the principles of in- 
dustrial economy. He considered 
industrial economy to be a science 
which could be developed by exact 
thethods, but he held political econ- 
omy to be an art rather than a 
science. * 

It is with this phase of economy 
that the five articles in this volume 
dealing with public affairs are 
mainly concerned. They are dated 
in the years from 1923 to 1928, and 
were either published in magazines 
or given as addresses at public 
conferences. Their titles, ‘‘Law 
Making and Law Enforcement,”’ 
-‘‘Principles and Methods of Rate 
Regulation,” ‘“‘The Meaning of Val- 
uation,” ‘‘State vs. Private Man- 





agement of Power Plants,” and 





“Factors in the Railroad Situation,"’ 
indicate their character. 

That on management of power 
plants has a special interegt and 
value at the present time, when the 
question of government ownership 
and control of hydroelectric power 
sites and plants is being hotly con- 
tested. The railroad situation makes 
timely also the articles dealing with 
railroad affairs. Although they were 
written from severf to ten years 
ago, Mr. Hadley in his treatment 
went so searchingly into fundamen- 
tal principles and analyzed and dis- 
cussed them with so keen a sense 
of justice that his illuminating ex- 
position will well repay the reading 
of any one who is interested in 
present-day railroad problems. 

The major part of the book deals 
with educational affairs. Here are 
articles contributed to magazines, 
baccalaureate addresses and other 
addresses before Yale students. 
They date from 1917 to 1923 and, 
like the economic articles, are so 
concerned with fundamental inter- 
ests and values that they have 
hardly less interest for readers now 
than when they were fresh. Espe- 
cially is this true of the two papers 
of which one discusses ‘‘The True 
Purpose and Value of a College 
Education," and the other asks and 
answers the question, ‘“‘What Is 
Education?”’ 

An appendix briefly outlines Mr. 
Hadley’s life, and another contains 
a ten-page bibliography which lists 





his published books, articles and 
addresses. 


ion, 
English—like the Gill 
tar who, in spite of all temptations 
to belong to other nations, utterly 
defied sea-change into Roosian 
Proosian or even Eyetaleyean. 

Not only was English Gothic Eng- 
land's own, but the invention of 
the‘ most English type of Gothic, 
the Perpendicular, came at the 
stage when French Gothic was 
“declining into the senile extrava- 
gances of the Flamboyant.”’ Every- 
body agrees that Wren led the 
Renaissance Classic captive quite 
into the English camp—thus, if you 
will, avenging Boadicea. Inigo 
Jones was not so unscrupulously 
British in dealing with ‘his Italian 
inspiration, but the Georgians who 
followed Palladio took him likewise - 
right into the camp of the tight 
little islanders who owned the fields 
that had once belonged to the peo- 
ple Caesar found so decently dyed 
blue with woad. 

Even the Greek revival wag more 
British than Greek, in spite of the 
colonnades and the orders. Classic 
as it is justly counted, it was yet 
part and parcel of the “phase of 
English literature and manners 
known as the Romantic Move- 
ment,“ because ‘‘to the poet and 
the architect alike Greek fable and 
Greek architecture were the acme 
of romance. Shelley’s skylark 
trilled from a heaven, or near it, 


of course, were utterly British, ex- 
have come in from 


Queen's people. 

Liverpool Cathedral, by Sir Giles 

Scott, third of his eminent archi- 
whole, 


tributions to England’s architec- 
tural sun. But the Cathedral of 
Westminster, which has few friends 
among the laity, receives honorable 
mention as a ‘‘creation of the very 
first order of merit,” while in the 
way of city planning (in which Eng- 
land does things while we talk about 


( Continued on Page 20) 
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OSBORNE OF SING SING. By 
Frank Tannenbaum. 343 pp. 
Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. $3. 


By ROSE C. FELD 


HEN the history of Amer- 

ican penology is written, 

Thomas Mott Osborne 

will emerge as one of its 
most important figures not only 
through virtue of what he accom- 
plished but of what he was. Un- 
doubtedly he possessed a strain of 
impractical idealism, of revolution- 
ary spirit, of humanitarian warmth 
found in poets rather than in prison 
officials. Therein lay his strength, 
but therein, also, lay the roots of 
his personal defeat. As a construc- 
tive rebel in a cause that is sadly 
in need of reform, his name will be 
written large, but as an individual, 
a person living through the expe- 
rience of indictment and contume- 
ly, he tasted the bitter dregs of 
futility. 

Had Thomas Mott Osborne been 
willing to play the game according 
to the standards he found, molded 
by timedecaying tradition and 
shifty politics, often called practi- 
cal, it is quite likely he would still 
be living today, still in charge of a 
penal institution. His career as a 
penologist was short, but in the 
interval of the few years he served 
he succeeded in _ revolutionizing 
American prison reform, if not al- 
ways in fact, then in awakening 
responsibility. A less ardent spirit 
might have accomplished as much 
as he in a lifetime of stumbling 
steps. Thothas Mott Osborne, how- 
ever, was eager, a man of little pa- 
tience where he saw a wrong that 
was to be righted. He was made of 
the spectacular stuff of martyrs, to 
many people perhaps ridiculous, 
but to those whose lives his theo- 
ries most closely touched, inspiring 
and often godlike. 

All this is made clear in Frank 
Tannenbaum’s book “Osborne of 
Sing Sing."” Tannenbaum has not 
written a biography of the man in 
the sense of its being a full-length 
portrait beginning with ‘his birth 
and taking him through the years 
of his development. The book limits 
itself to the period when Osborne 
was active in prison reform. The 





events of these years and the man’s 
reaction to them portray him effec- 
tively. One knows Osborne after 
the book is closed, one admires 
him and respects him and feels 
deeply sorry for him. It is as 
though a Keats had gone in for 
revolutionizing the evils of human 
existence and succeeded in getting 
little but heartache for his pains, 
not knowing that, however he 
seemed to be defeated as an indi- 
vidual, the voice that he had raised 
in revolt would have its repercus- 
sions down the halls of time. 
Osborne’s adventure in Auburn 
prison, the introduction to his 
career, is not a new story, but for 
those who have forgotten an event 
that stirred the nation's interest in 





Osborne in Triumph and Defeat 


Mr. Tannenbaum’s Excellent Biography of the Famous Warden of Sing 
Sing Dramatizes His Labors for Prison Reform 


1913 it needs to be repeated here. 
On Sept. 28, 1913, Thomas Mott 
Osborne, chairman of the newly 
appointed New York State Prison 
Reform Commission, entered Au- 
burn prison as Tom Brown, No. 
33,333X, a prisoner who for a week 
would live the life of a convict. 
The newspapers of the country, for 
whom the news was front-page 
stuff, varied in their reactions to 
his experiment. To some he was a 
Quixote, mad but idealistic; to 
others he was a conscientious re- 
former; to still others he served as 
a target for ridicule and laughter. 

Whether or not a man within the 
course of one week can make him- 
self familiar with the complex ma- 
chinery controlling the lives of 
fourteen hundred inmates incar- 
cerated for every kind of crime on 
the calendar may still be a moot 
question, but that Osborne made 
that experience pay enormous divi- 
dends to himself and the men 
whose lives he shared is an in- 
controvertible fact. It was an emo- 
tional act, and as such made an 
instant appeal to men who were emo- 
tional. Compared to the warm re- 
sponse he received from prison in- 
mates, the cold intellectual judg- 
ment of the outside world counted 
for nothing. Tom Brown’s name 
has gone marching on in prison 
history just as John Brown’s in 
political. 

That week, writes Tannenbaum, 
“gave him an unshakable convic- 
tion that men were men, even in 
prison, just plain human beings— 
criminals, it is true—but essentially 
like other people, who could re- 
spond to friendship and kindness, 
hatred and fear, distrust and confi- 
dence, just about the way other hu- 
man beings responded. It also gave 
him, in addition, a vivid sense of 
the futility of the whole scheme 
of prison arrangements — perhaps, 
more than anything else, the mo- 
notony of it, the sheer deadly mo- 
notony of it and its futility.’’ 

Monotony and futility are deadly 
enemies of humankind under the 
best conditions of living; in prison 
they served as a breeding ground 


.of changes in men’s characters that 


were often more criminal and vi- 
cious than the act for which they 
were doing time. Osborne’s idea 
was to eliminate these factors, to 
create in prison conditions as near 
as possible as those under which 





men live normally. Out of this 
grew the Mutual Welfare League, 
a prison democracy made up of 
men who for the first time in their 
lives were made to feel that they 
had something constructive to of- 
fer to the community they lived in. 

Tannenbaum’s story of the consti- 
tutional convention held within 
Auburn, without warden, guards or 
“screws,”’ is one of the most ex- 
citing chapters in the book. Self- 
government was the keynote of the 
new administration. This included 
privileges like talking in dining 
rooms, recreation outdoors, music 
in chapel, but it also included self- 
discipline and punishment. 

Osborne’s work at Auburn was in 
@ manner of speaking, unofficial. 
The warden was Charles F. Ratti- 
gan, who was willing to cooperate 
with Orborne as chairman of the 
prison commission. When an open- 
ing occurred at Sing Sing, Osborne 
was asked to take the job of warden 
in that institution. He had no in- 
tention of tying himself up with 
one particular job, but upon the in- 
sistence of Auburn prisoners rather 
than his political friends, he ac- 
cepted. One of the first things he 
did upon his arrival at Sing Sing 
was to call a meeting in the chapel 
of all the prisoners. When they 
were gathered there, he ordered the 
guards to leave. 

“It was the first time in the his- 
tory of Sing Sing,’ say Tannen- 
baum, ‘“‘perhaps in the history of 
prison administration, that the 
warden of a prison permitted him- 
self to remain alone for hours with 
hundreds of convicted criminals, 
collectively guilty of all the crimes 
in the statute books.’’ 

Sing Sing, just as Auburn, became 
a self-governing community. It be- 
gan branching out in other ways. 
Classes were organized in stenog- 
raphy, languages, arithmetic, me- 
chanics, telegraphy. Osborne was 
a musician and he found many men 
among the inmates who knew how 
to sing and play various instru- 
ments. A choral society was formed 
and a prison band. 

Tannenbaum tells an amusing 
story of the leader of the band, an 
Italian, as temperamental as any 
baton wielder. standing on a podium, 
who threatened to resign from his 
job because one of his best instru- 
mentalists was being released. Os- 
borne calmed him and told him that 





another would probably turn up in 
the course of time, to which the 
band leader replied, ‘“‘I go on with 
the band, Warden—but I take no 
more but lifers. I take no more but 
lifers.” 

It was Osborne’s devotion to 
prison democracy that made him 
the political butt and promulgated 
the trial of 1916 that made a Roman 
holiday for a scandal-loving public. 
Perversion among some of its in- 
mates is something that every 
prison has to fight. Osborne was 
not unaware of its existence either 
at Auburn or Sing Sing. His Mu- 
tual Welfare League had the ma- 
chinery to fight it and punish it. 
That was part of his code of self- 
government among the men. He 
did not report these cases to the 
State prison authorities gn the 
ground that the men had been pun- 
ished by their own courts and addi- 
tional punishment would invalidate 
the work of the league. It was on 
this question that Osborne was in- 
dicted. Other charges were trumped 
up against him. An Englishman 
who had made a study of Osborne’s 
methods at Sing Sing, upon hearing 
of the indictment, made the re- 
mark, now classic: ‘‘Indicted! In- 
dicted! In my country he would 
have been knighted!’’ 

Tannenbaum, with a care that 
shows painstaking research, gives 
the history of the trial and Os- 
borne’s complete vindication. Os- 
borne did not go back to Sing Sing. 
In 1917 he was made lieutenant 
commander of the Naval Reserve 
and placed in charge of the Naval 
Prison at Portsmouth: There he 
served for almost three years, again 
doing the same kind of work that 
characterized his régime at Auburn 
and Sing Sing. 

His end was tragic in the sense 
that he felt his life had been spent 
in hitting his head against a stone 
wall. In 1921 he wrote to a friend, 
“Tt is no use talking, the politicians 
are too strong for us.“ Five years 
later he died. 

Tannenbaum has done a labor of 
love in this book. At times, indeed, 
one feels that his affection for the 
man and his devotion to the ideals 
that Osborne carried before him 
with such stubborn integrity, make 
him extravagant in his praise? Yet 
one would have to travel a long 
way to find a better reason for ex- 
travagant appreciatio~ 





The Engaging Escapades 


ENGATO, THE LION CUB. By J. 
H. Driberg. 151 pp. New York: 
E. P. Dutton 4 Co. $1.50. 

UR only quarrel with this 

book is with its brevity. The 

author, with becoming mod- 

esty, has confined his narra- 
tive to the escapades of his 
pet lion cub, but in weit- 
ing his memoirs of Engato, 
a charming animal, to be 
sure, he throws such in- 
triguing sidelights on his 
life in Africa as a British 
military official that the 
150 pages seem just a tan- 

talizing commentary. 

Mr. Driberg found his 
Engato (the native word 
for lion, and the cub’s sole 
name) while on an errand 
in an obscure corner of the 
Lango country, and carried 
him back to add to his 
already varied menagerie. 
There Engato made friends 
with the dogs, the mon- 
key, the golden crane 
which had a predilection 
for indulging in improper 
dances, and a very canny 
hedgehog, but Engato him- 
self was his master’s fa- 
vorite, and there was es- 
tablished as firm a bond of 
friendship between the two 


as a man ever held for his domesti- 
cated dog. And the natives ad- 
mired him extravagantly. 

Some of the Lango needed a good 
deal of persuasion to accept Engato 
unreservedly, but in time he be- 
came a great pet wherever his mas- 


of an African Lion Cub 


ter went, joining in the celebrations 
and hunts with more enthusiasm 
than discretion, although after his 
first elephant hunt he was found 
cowering in a tree for all the world 
like a cat which has just sighted an 
objectionable dog. 


Hie adventures were many and 
varied. He accompanied Mr. Dri- 
berg on his visits to the Bakenyi, 
water-nomads who have lived for 
countless generations on the float- 
ing islands of Lake Kioga, he was 
lost for days after a sudden flood. 

was welcomed as a favored 
guest at ceremonial dances 
and was awarded the dis- 
tinction of initiation, with 
all the ceremony and ritual 
accorded a man, into the 
brotherhood of a sacred 
clan, appropriately named 
The Lions. Indeed, the 
natives in their own minds 
began to associate master 
and lion so closely as to 
consider them two parts of 
one whole. 

We like Mr. Driberg’s 
appreciation and wunder- 
standing of their primitive, 


ELLen Lew Buse. 
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THE ROAD TO NOWHERE. By 
Maurice Walsh. 375 pp. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes & 
Co. $2.50. 


OUTHWESTERN Ireland, in 

and about Cork and Kerry, 

seen through pink spectacles. 

Irishmen, Scots-Irishmen, an 
Irish-American heroine, gypsies and 
gypsy-tinkers who have the blood o’ 
kings in them all coming and going 
on a stage that has authentic Irish 
scenery and, one can assume, au- 
thentic Irish-English vernacular. 
But it is a stage; where everything 
is picturesque to the last mild oath 
and lurcher dog. The floor you 
recognize as firm unyielding stage- 
floor, not good Irish dirt. When 
tinker-gypsies meet tinker-gypsies 
the greetings, we are told, are 
Rabelaisian; but you have to take 
it on trust. “Shamus Og was in 
Abbeyfeale yesterday threatenin’ to 
(unprintable). Is Julie Brien (whol- 
ly unspeakable) ?’’ 

There is a bit of most of the 
things that we think of as charac- 
teristically Irish. A horse fair, a 
man and man fist fight where the 
villain takes a trouncing and the 
heroine Jooks on (as per end papers) 
from a hotel porch, the hero going 
to jail for a month in consequence. 
There is a court scene, when 
Jamesy Coffey—who would, we are 
told, be tinker king if tinkers, now- 
adays, went in for royal heads—is 
defense witness and carries off all 
the honors. 

There is plenty of Hibernian wit, 
decently sterilized of a too mascu- 
line broadness. The book is be 
sprinkled throughout with the Irish- 
English idiom that, for some wholly 
unaccountable reason, comes pleas- 
antly to the ear of even a phleg- 
matic Sassenach. ‘‘God between us 
and harm!’’ * * * “He was not 
drunk, but he had drink taken.”’ 
There is no lack, too, of Irish 
bulls. ‘‘Isn’t it the grand weather 
we're havin’, Glory be to God!—an’ 
everything perishin’ for a drop of 
rain.” 

There is a murder, which gets 
rid of the heroine’s impossible hus- 
band; there is suspicion falling 
chiefly on Roger Stuart, the hero— 
who is innocent—and on several 
other folk, including the villain. 
There is necessity for Stuart to dis- 
appear and join the tinkers as 
Rogue McCoy and to travel with 
them ‘‘the road to Nowhere.’’ 

It is, in short, a typical Maurice 
Walsh romance, which will disap- 
point none of his admirers. Realists 
may be inclined to squirm when the 
barely acquainted hero and heroine, 
in an unexpected out-of-door en- 
counter at night, break into Gaelic 
folksong; and when Paddy Joe, the 
rising novelist (who should have 
known better), thanks God that his 
friend Stuart is now ‘‘amongst men 
* * * who used strong language 
** * but * * * could never hide 
their great hearts.”’ 

When the climax takes place in 
the Irish home of the American 
heroine the entrances are most con- 
veniently pat; much too coinci- 
dentally so to be convincing to a 
skeptical critic; but tragic conse- 


paved for a romantic wedding. It 
is, to be exact, not Ireland- and 
whisky but Ireland and (unilaced) 
tea. JANE SPENCE SoUTHRON. 


Light and Lively 


BACK TO VIRTUE, BETTY! = 
Margaret Widdemer. 304 
New York: Farrar ¢ Rinehart, 
Inc. ® 
HE more modern the story now- 

adays, the more poverty-strick- 
en its characters. ‘‘Back to 

Virtue, Betty!’’ is pretty modern. 

The Madisons had once been very 

important people in Fernwood 

Manor in Westthester. They are 

still an old family, but they have 

lost the old fortune. All that is left 

is the house in Fernwood and a 

few bonds paying interest enough 

for the upkeep of the house. Leila, 
the older sister, earns expenses by 
running a kennel of Scotties. 

Only three of the Madisons are 
left. Great-Aunt Minnie, a ladylike 
and impractical person, has looked 
after Leila and Bet ever since they 
were youngsters. Bet is continu- 
ally getting into scrapes, but, un- 
like most hoydens of fiction, she 
isn’t charming and lovable. This 
makes it more difficult for Leila, 
the pretty, protective sister, to ex- 
tricate Bet from her madcap esca- 
pades. Her latest is to elope with a 
young radical carpenter, dispensing 


“The Road to Nowhere” and Other Works 


with the sordid ceremony of mar 
riage. 

Leila, flying to the rescue, meets 
a young reporter, Jerry Redmond, 
who is intent on saving his carpen- 
ter friend, Addison, from Bet. The 
situation is complicated because 
Addison is wanted by the police, 
due to his friendship for a young 
Communist whose sideline is forg- 
ery. Leila and Jerry rescue Addi- 
son by carrying him off to Fern- 
wood in disguise. Leila is so occu- 
pied in saving Bet from her Great 
Adventure that she almost forgets 
her own sedate love affair with 
-Orton, the safe and solid scion of 
the Johnston-Hedges family. 

The chief interest in the story 
lies in Leila’s rebellion against re- 
sponsibility and security and her 
yearning for the sort of life that 
adventurous Jerry plans for him- 
self and whoever he marries. The 
tale is light, lively and amusing in 
the approved vein for hammock 

ing. 


Young Bohemians 
FIDDLER’S COIN. By Jane Ab- 
bott. 305 pp. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $2. 
EN Christopher Skey got 
his master’s degree and was 
offered an instructorship at 
Radmore his future seemed as- 





get married and live happily ever 
after in the Ohio college town 
where they had made their first ac- 
quaintance and enjoyed their co-ed 
years. Vacations would be passed 
at Hanford on the Skey farm with 
old bachelor Uncle Ben. Of course, 
Susan Oliver, who had just taken 
her degree in architecture, would 
continue to be their best friend and 
confidante; Linda insisted on that, 
being almost as fond of her as was 
Chris, who had grown up with 
Susan (the Oliver family acres ad- 
joined his own). 

Had Linda followed Chris’s de- 
sires this would have been a differ- 
ent story. She would never have 
persuaded her fiancé to a year of 
separation, a year’s postponement 
of his instructorship, while each ac- 
quired experience and knowledge 
of the world in a new environment, 
their contacts being only through 
letters to Susan. Linda then would 
never have gone to. New York alone 
to live with Hester McBride in a 
luxurious Greenwich Village apart- 
ment frequented by would-be poets, 
artists and minor intellectuals, with 
the object of acquiring material for 
her nebulous literary projects. Nor 
would Christopher have become a 
New York taxi driver with time 
and opportunity to discover where 
his real happiness lay. 





sured. Linda Merrick and he would 


Miss Abbott’s romance follows 





THE GREAT. ADAM. By George 
Dizon Snell III. 449 pp. Cald- 
well, Idaho: The Caxton Print- 
ers. $2.50 

E house of Caxton out in 
Caldwell, Idaho, has been 
quietly publishing Americana 
of the Rocky Mountain West for 
some time now. It was the orig- 
inal sponsor of the novels of Vardis 

Fisher, whose latest book, “‘Pas- 

sions Spin the Plot,’’ it published 

conjointly with Doubleday, Doran. 

“The New House,’”” by Nancy 

Noone Kendall, was another suc- 

cessful foray of the Caxton Print- 

ers into the field of contemporary 

Rocky Mountain fiction. The pres- 

ent unusual novel laid in the Idaho 

town of St. Anthony back in the 
early Nineteen Hundreds leads one 
to wonder if the next “literary 
movement,” following in the wake 

of those from California, the Mid- 

dle West and most recently the 

South, is to hail from the Mountain 

States. 

Whatever may be said for its vir- 
tues or its - defects, ‘“The Great 
Adam” is an engrossing tale. It 
has a kind of fascination that holds 
you. The twenty-odd characters 
are at once so real and so fantas- 
tic, so recognizable and so extreme 
in their conduct, that Mr. Snell, 
sometimes like Dickens, catches 
you coming and going. But the 
novel is not Dickensian; it is Dreis- 
erian—more than anything else. 
The whole book is objectively 
conceived and written. There is no 
hero. There is not the slightest 





quences.are averted and the way 





trace of autobiographical matter— 





People Who Come Vividly to Life 


although the story is doubtless 
based on an actual case history. 
In this respect Mr. Snell stands at 
the opposite pole from Vardis 
Fisher, whose hero in his tetralogy 
(named, lest we should miss the 
point, Vridar Hunter) is created 
out of his own flesh and spirit. 

There is not one admirable per- 
son in the book, none that com- 
mands affection or sympathy or 
even respect. On the other hand, 
there is no indignation, no recrim- 
ination, no touch of satire or even 
irony. But it is an extraordinary 
work of pure representation. Here 
is a town of 3,500 souls as it was 
thirty years ago. Here are a score 
of peaple who come vividly to life, 
sons and daughters of pioneers who 
settled down on a crook of the 
Snake River beneath the shadow 
of the Teton Mountains. And here 
is presented the not untypical story 
of a crude town’s crude leading 
citizen, the banker, Adam Bull- 
hurst. 

The story is built around the de- 
cline and fall of Adam. He is a 
hard, shrewd, grasping, violent, un- 
educated fellow who has pulled 
himself up to his position of power 
by his own bootstraps.. But in the 
end the “eddicated’”’ Bishop Zertir 
of the Mormon church and the 
Yankee trader, Ichabod Nubb, 
prove too much for him—although 
he has the satisfaction of beating 
them both up. His own son, Philip, 
and the forces of nature itself seem 
to join with his enemies. 

In the last chapter Adam is a 
fugitive and reduced to the status 
of a bum in Salt Lake City; and 
here Mr. Snell seemingly attempts 
to inject the note of tragedy. But 
it does not go down. The tone of a 
Hardy or Dreiser brooding over 
fate is foreign to this writing. Mr. 
Snell might better be compared 
with Hogarth in his portraits, both 
as to their meaning and, at his 
best, as to their workmanship. 

For there are some extraordinary 
and revealing portraits here. Philip 
Bullhurst, the son who inherits his 
father’s complete insensitivity and 
at the same time his mother’s de- 
ficiency of courage and spirit, is a 
fresh and notable creation. He be- 
longs to every. town in America. 
Phil is the big man’s son, the 
weakling aristocrat in the small 
town sense, the doubly spoiled scion 
of the self-made overlord. He is 
doubly spoiled because he is the 
heir of riches on the one hand and 
never has a cent in his pocket on 


strikes terror to his heart. 





the other. 


Old Adam believes that his son 
should work his way up as he him- 
self has had todo. He is too stupid 
to see that Phil has no incentive 
even if he had the stamina. The 
boy has turned out to be a vicious 
weakling. He sees “‘life.”” That is 
to say he gets Bishop Zerth’s over- 
childish daughter into trouble. He 
sneaks out to Tim Firth’s barroom. 
He trumps up. excuses to take the 
horse and buggy over to the bigger 
town of Rexford, where there is a 
gambling joint and a sportier ele- 
ment. 

Of course Phil is a fall guy for all 
the small-town sharpsters who ac- 
cept his I O U's. The boy’s diffi- 
culties mount to a climax, a series 
of climaxes, until he is driven to 
desperate measures. One of the 
outstanding features of the novel 
is the story of the tyrannization of 
Phil by the town’s toughest bully, 
Butch O’Dowd, the sight of whom 


There are several brilliant char- 
acter sketches here. Nosey Potts, 
the town vagrant and odd-job man, 
despised by the gang from whom 
he cadges drinks but who is re- 
spected, too, because he has the 
latest gossip at his tongue’s end; 
Minnie Tatham, the acidulous spin- 
ster, who has her own secret life; 
Mrs. Bullhurst, reduced to the sta- 
tus of a slavey in her own home— 
these are unusual but at the same 
time very real people. Zerth, the 
Mormon Bishop; Jed Calloway, the 
bank clerk, and Willoughby Quai- 
trough, the lawyer, are less success- 
ful. And Mrs. Veria Beauchamp, 
proprietress of the OK rooms, lady 
of Rexburg, in whose house Philip 
seduces Annie Zerth, is only a fig- 
ment of the mind. But something 
should be said for Willigm- Wardle, 
a true character, worthy to stand 
with others of his ilk out of Dick- 
ens or Hardy or Fielding for that 
matter. 


A novelist must express what he 
knows with whatever tools he has 





well-worn lines in the development 
of a triangular situation. From the 
start one perceives that her hero is- 
attracted by two women—the beau- 


tiful, superficially brilliant Linda 
and the loyal home-girl Susan; that 
while the former finds Chris suffi- 
ciently desirable to marry, the lat- 
ter loves him with a consuming, if 
mute, ardor. One has little doubt 
of the dénouement, yet the plot de- 
velopment with its variety of inci- 
dents, scenes of Bohemian life in 
Greenwich Village and rural life in 
Ohio holds enough of pleasant hu- 
man interest to save this light novel 
from the stigma of flatness. — 


The Code of Chivalry 


CODE OF THE WEST. By Zane 
Grey. 314 pp. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $2. 

HEN little Georgiana Stock- 

well was sent out from Erie- 

to the Tonto Basin of Ari- 
zona for her health, she knew noth- 
ing of the code of chivalry—the 
standard of honor between men and 
of loyalty and decency expected of 
women—enforced in that sparsely 
settled country. She was an dut- 
rageous flirt and she was deter- 
mined to have her own way in 
everything. Her parents sent her 
there because her older sister was 
teaching schoo] in the Tonto, and 
that sister soon found her hands 

full. 2 J 
The trouble started as soon as 

Miss Georgie arrived, for she dis- 

pensed kisses as readily as smiles. 

All the men of the big Thurman 

family, where sister Mary boarded, 

fell in love with the girl, but young 

Cal, the best of them, most_serious- 

ly. Bid Hatfield, swaggering rider 

fer a neighboring ranch, wanted to 
play with her. Georgiana played 
with them all. But that kind of 
play, in the Tonto, is likely to lead 


and 

tion and forced marriage to teach 
her, but she learned her lesson 
thoroughly—and in turn she taught 
arrogant Bid Hatfield just as thor- 
oughly, “where he got off.” 

It is set down at the Start that 
Georgiana is 17 years old, but this 
is incredibly young even in these 
precocious days for the degree of 
maturity, sophistication and aplomb 
with which the author endows her. 


read this one with avidity: 
a quite characteristic performance. 


The Hard Manner 


ig — FLESH = BRASS? By P. 
Wolfson. 306 ew York: 
Tae Vanguard io 
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The Genius and the Deserts of Richard Trevithick 


A Belated Biography of a Man Called “One of the Greatest Inventors Who Ever Lived” 


RICHARD TREVITHICE. The En- 
gineer and the Man. By H. W. 
Dickinson and Arthur Titley. 
Trevithick Centenary Commem- 
oration Memorial Volume. I1- 
lustrated. 290 pp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $5. 

By HENRY E. ARMSTRONG 

IME has at last caught up 
with the genius and the de- 
serts of Richard Trevithick, 
Cornish engineer. Buried 

in an unmarked grave at Dartford, 
Kent, by the workmen of a factory, 
who, for decency’s sake, saved him 
from the potter’s field, but were 
too poor to raise a stone over him, 
Trevithick had no recognition as an 
inventor from his countrymen until 
a window was dedicated to him in 
Westminster Abbey fifty years after 
his death. Later the Trevithick 
Engineering Schéol was established 
at Owen's College, Manchester. Two 
years ago an exhibition was opened 
at the South Kensington Museum 
to commemorate the century of his 
death. And now a memorial biog- 
raphy, written by H. W. Dickinson 
and Arthur Titley and accepted by 
the Trevithick Centenary Com- 
memoration Committee, is pub- 
lished. 

Engineers and others interested 
in the mechanical arts had pro- 
nounced Trevithick “one of the 
greatest inventors who ever lived,” 
and one of ‘“‘the greatest bene- 
factors’’ in research and scientific 
achievement England had ever 
known. His education was meaget, 
he had no influential friends, and 
poverty dogged him to the end of 
his days. At the last he owed bed 
and board, as he lay dying, to the 
charity of an innkeeper. As the sub- 
ject of a biography, Trevithick was 
an interesting figure, aside from his 
contributions to mechanical indus- 
try and a brain so prolific that in- 
ventions poured from it almost too 
fast to be numbered. 

He could see no machinery in 
operation without setting himself 
the problem of improving it. His 
greatest distinction was that he ap- 
plied high-pressure steam to sta- 
tionary and locomotive engines. He 
thus brought about a tremendous 
impetus in many forms of indus- 
try. It is true that Watt invented 
the expansive use of steam, but he 
failed to develop the principle by 
employing steam of higher and 
higher initial pressure. Here is 
where Trevithick’s inventiveness 
came in. Not long before his death 
he made the following statement, 
which indicated the obstacles and 
opposition he had to overcome, and 
ended, with a declaration that his 
biographers say might well serve 
as his epitaph: 

Nearly thirty years I have been 
contented with steady, hard labor, 
and immense expenses, en 
alone, for the great and even in- 
calculable benefit of my coun- 
try, without receiving any re- 
ward; but I have been branded 
with folly and madness for at- 
tempting what the world calls 
impossibilities, 
great engineer, la 
James Watt, who said to an em- 
inent scientific character still liv- 


bringing into use the high-p 
sure engine; this so far has ton 


even 


gr secret poy 
and laudable pride that I feel in 
my own breast from having been 
the i t of bringing for- 
ward and maturing new prin- 
ciples and new arrangements, to 
construct machines of boundless 
value to my country: and how- 
ever I may be straitened in my 
pecuniary circumstances, the 
great honor of being a useful sub- 
ject can never be taken from me, 
which to me far exceeds riches. 
The description of Richard Trevi- 
thick in the title as “‘the engineer 
and the man” promises something 
besides blueprints, patents, experi- 
ments and controversy. Trevithick 
was an unusual man, and he was 
adventurous beyond the experience 
of most inventors. He came of a 
mining family. Cornwall had been 
Producing tin for more than 2,000 
years, and, the son of a mine man- 


ager, he had been brought up upon 
the problems of mining. 


astonishment of his father, ap- 
pointed engineer to several mines.” 


“(As mining went deeper,” say the} The elder Trevithick washed his 


authors, “‘and as the volume of 
water encountered was such that 
horse gins or whims and water 
wheels were incapable of dealing 
with it, a new source of power for 
pumping had to be sought.”’ 
Richard was born in the Parish 
of Illogan, April 13, 1771, and grew 
up in an atmosphere of mineral 
sand, for it was ever floating in the 
air. Few children went to school 
at all, since employment was found 
for them in the mines. Masters 


hands of the consequences, deciar- 
ing that the boy was not fit for 
such responsibilities. He was pro- 
nouncing an opinion upon a genius, 
as the event proved. 

Physically young Trevithick was 
@ marvel] for strength, agility and 
endurance. His spirits were ex- 
uberant and the pranks he played 
on his friends seemed _ super- 
human. He could write his name 
on a beam six feet from-the floor 
with half a hundredweight hanging 





and teachers had scant education 


themselves. A boy of Richard's 
originality and spirit was not like- 
ly to impress a dominie favorably. 
In fact, he was reported as ‘‘a dis- 
obedient, slow, obstinate, spoiled 
boy, frequently absent and very in- 
attentive.’’ 

As was the case all his life, he 
was unconventional and ‘arrived 
at results by methods only known 
to himself.’’ When his school days 
were over he was allowed to 
wander about the mines, in which 
from the first he took an interest 
uncommon boys of the 
neighborhood. He soaked in knowl- 
edge and intuitively understood 
problems without having them ex- 
plained by others. It was not sur- 
prising that while under 21 he had 
obtained the position of mine man- 
ager. 

Edmonds, author of ‘‘The Land’s 
End District’’ (Cornwall), wrote of 
the youngster: ‘“‘With scarce any 
schooling, and with no books, he 
acquired such practical knowledge 
of steam engines and mine ma- 





chinery that he was, to the utter 





on his thumb. After an account 





Richard Trevithick. 
From the Oil Painting by Linnell in the Science Museum, 


dinner at the mine he seized Cap- 
tain Hodge, a man of his own 
great stature, turned him head 
downward and “stamped the im- 
print of his boots on the ceiling of 
the room.” 

At Crane mine some of the 
young men tried to throw a sledge- 
hammer against the wall of the 
engine-house. Trevithick, coming 
along, hurled the hammer across 
the yard and over the roof of the 
engine-house. He could lift easily 
the smith’s mandril, which weighed 
a thousand pounds. Forty years 
after his death Cornwall still 
talked of him as its strongest man. 
He was a peerless wrestler. Phy- 
sicilans who examined him said 
they had never seen such muscles. 
Installing engines at the mines 
was one of his duties, and he 
needed little help. Edmonds, previ- 
ously quoted, has this to say about 
Richard Trevithick: 


He was , gentle and 


agreeab! 
sessed great facility in express- 


ing himself clearly on all sub- 
jects. His dress was plain and 
neat, = his genera] appearance 
suc t a stratiger passing him 
in the street would have taken 
him for some distinguished per- 
son. 


At 26 Richard Trevithick married 
Jane Harvey, daughter of a foun- 
dryman. They made a couple in a 
thousand. The bride was of good 
stature and comely. She was a 
woman of strength of: character, 
and would have made an excep- 
tionally good wife for the best in 
the land. In marrying a genius she 
took a risk which she was to re- 
alize more and more. The authors 





South Kensington. 


say: “Marriage with Trevithick 
was no bed of roses, no ivy-clinging 
with such a whirlwind was possi- 
ble.”” But Jane was devoted to 
the end; one may add “‘game,"’ for 
she was his stanch -.champion 
when he was absent for eleven 
years in South America while en- 
gaged in gold mining, which the 
biographers describe as “‘the great 
adventure.”’ 

Word about his enterprises, wan- 
derings and prospects seldom came 
to England. Nor did he send much 
money home. When he finally re- 
turned he was received with open 
arms by his wife, with satisfaction 
by his friends, and with concern by 
his enemies and rivals. The exile 
in South America calls for explana- 
tion. He was 42 when he left home 
to dewater the famous Cerro de 
Pasco mines in Peru, which had 
fallen into a deplorable sta cap- 
ital having been long lacki to 
work them. 

In 1811 Francisco Uville made a 
voyage to England in the interests 





pressure steam engine with wHich 
Trevithick had accomplished so 
much, Uville consulted him about 
the feasibility of using it to drain 
the Cerro de Pasco mines. The 
Cornish engineer was confident 
that the work could be done. He 
furnished engines, machinery, 
tools, &c., and agreed to take out 
to Peru capable pitmen. An inter 
est in the mining operations was 
given him in consideration of con- 
tributing about £3,000, borrowed 
money. - 

So Trevithick, hoping to amass a 
fortune, parted with his paragon of 
a wife, who was to see him no more 
for weary years. His contract with 
the company promised handsome 
returns. In addition, the Govern- 
ment of Peru, at the time still sub- 
ject to Spain under an appointed 
Viceroy, offered him mining pros- 
pects in outlying districts. He 
seemed to be highly regarded as a 
mining authority, and was engaged 
as manager. The engines he had 
brought out from England were de- 
watering the Cerro de Pasco prop- 
erty, and he seemed to be in a fair 
way to become a very rich man, al- 
though it was not always smooth 
sailing with his Spanish partners. 

But a revolution against Spain 
broke out, and Trevithick had to 
abandon the bonanza which peace 
would have assured him. To quote 
him, “‘I was ultimately compelled 
to quit that part of Peru, robbed of 
all my money, leaving everything 
behind me, miners’ tools, and about 
£5,000 worth of ores on the spot 
ready to be carried to the shipping 
port.”” Revolution followed revolu- 
tion. Trevithick was forced into 
the strife by Bolivar, and there was 
no longer hope that he could profit 
by his claims to a share in the 
Cerro de Pasco mines. 
~ He became a wanderer in South 
America, going to Colombia and 
later to Costa Rica. He engaged in 
mining, and searched for new 
fields. Years passed, and his for- 
tunes were not mended. -One of 
his adventures, which came near 
ending him, was the crossing of 
Nicaragua with J. M. Gerard, a 
Scotchman, from sea to sea 
through the jungle. Later, Trev- 
ithick turned up at Cartagena 
without money or prospects. There 
he met Robert Stephenson, a son of 
George Stephenson, “inventor and 
founder of railways,"’ who lent him 
money to return to England.~He 
arrived ‘‘with the clothes he stood 
in, a gold watch, a drawing com- 
pass, a magnetic compass and a 
pair of silver spurs.’ 

Before starting on his odyssey he 
had used the steam-blast in his en- 
gines and constructed a carriage 
that ran on a road at the rate of 
eight miles an hour, carrying sev- 
eral persons and a load of freight. 
He had been a man of many in- 
ventions that raised him, to high 
rank in the engineering profession. 
There seemed to be no bounds to 
the productiveness of his genius. 

Had he remained in England he 
might have been the pioneer in 
railway transportation, anticipating 
George Stephenson. Surely he 
would have found play for talents 
and resources that had made him 
a leading figure in solving the 
mechanical problems of industry. 
He took up his work as an inven- 
tor where he had dropped it, but 
he had to catch up with the proces- 
sion that had been moving on and 
on during his self-imposed exile in 
South America, He patented a gun 
carriage, boilers, superheaters, 
dredging machines and a system 
for heating dwelling-houses. 

The sum of his inventions from 
youth to middle age justifies the 
present biographers in stating that 
as a designer he stood 
pre-eminent; and that “‘in Trevi- 
thick’s*ideas there was no finality. 
They were limited only by the ma- 
terials and the state of the mechanic 
arts of his time.’”’ The most strik- 
ing memorial to him is the bronze 
statue that was unveiled by Prince 
George at Camborne two years ago. 





of the owners. Hearing of the high- 
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CLAUDE MONET AND HIS GAR- 
DEN. By Stephen Gwynn. 24 
Tilustrations, 170 pp. New Yerck: 
The Macmillan Company. $3. 


By EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL 


T was at Giverny, a village 
about two score of miles from 
Paris that Monet created his 
most beautiful and best-loved 


garden. 
Just here, at Giverny, the river 
Epte, first dividing into three 


branches, reaches confluence with 
the mightier Seine. From a bit of 
smiling farmland and marsh this 
garden, which Monet painted again 
and again, was brought into being. 

It began, we are told, with the 

orchard, whose carpet was tall, 
rough grass. Soon color came; 
flowers in bewildering abundance, 
“not grouped in large, contrasting 
masses, as the usage is in France, 
but scattered broadcast.” The or- 
chard did not entirely disappear, 
however. Some,of the fruit trees 
were kept, though mainly for their 
blossoms. ‘‘My first impression,” 
Mr. Gwynn remarks, 
was of a space so filled with 
flowers that you could hardly put 
your hand between them, and all 
of them common, free-flowering 
things; an artist’s garden, not a 
horticulturist’s; what is more, 
the garden of an artist who 
sought chiefly for the flicker and 
brilliance of innumerable tiny 
points, a general iridescence of 
color; in short, a Monet picture. 

What a wealth of loving care and 
labor must have been expended 
upon this ‘‘artist’s paradise!’’ Yet 
not a formal note was sounded any- 
where. For ‘‘the general effect,’’ 
we read, ‘‘was of a wheat field in 
which poppies and blue corncockles 
and yellow marguerites have run in 
wild confusion.” That was Monet’s 
way. That was his art. Thus did 
his garden at Giverny grow, the 
garden of an Impressionist, of a 
poet of light. 

But. we have hinted at only half 
the tale. On this tiny estate, no 
tfore in extent than two or three 
acres, Monet developed ‘‘the other 
garden, unique and apart, where he 
spent long days in absorbed con- 
templation before the central and 
final inspiration of his later life’’; 
an inspiration that was to produce, 
when Monet was an old man with 
failing sight, that extraordinary 


5 
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A Photograph of the Garden. 
(Country Life.) 





row strip of waste 
marshy land that lay be- 
tween the railway and 
the Epte opposite the 
limits of his flower gar- 
den; he got leave to 
turn the stream aside; and 
then in the ground among the 
poplars where it had flowed he 
set men digging out a shallow 
pond with a sluice at the east, 
end where water could be taken 
in and another at the west where 
it could’ be let back again into 
the river bed. 


This, of course, to borrow an ap- 
propriate metaphor, amounted to 
but a preparing of the canvas. It 
remained to paint, in terms of liv- 
ing beauty, his masterpiece. Let 
our author, who discovered for 
himself, not long ago, this lovely 
hidden garden, re to us further 
the weaving of Monet’s dream: 


When the pond made he 
planted it with terlilies of 
many colors. They were to be the 
central feature, the ting: 
splendor when Summer was at its 
height. Yet since he was Claude 
Monet, the picture which he set 
about creating in his water - 
den had for its essential not flow- 
ers, but t; a mirror of the 
sky, decorated on its surface with 
the most beautiful lilies, but hold- 
ing also the reflection of those 
water-lo trees which were to 
fence off paradise from the 
outer world. 

The as it is today is pear- 

shaped, lying east and west with 

its broad end to the east where 
the water is let in; and here was 
‘a grove of poplars; they must 
have been ready to his hand, for 
today they are eighty or a hun- 
dred feet high. — — he 

lanted ordinary up lows, 

—— the screen southward 

to the t expanse meadow, 

and on the north side between 
the water and the road. But on 
this side also he set weeping wil- 
lows to droop into the water. 

* * * Even when the lilies are in 

bloom, the willows’ tresses make 
the picture as much as they. An- 












Renoir’s Portrait of Monet at 35. 


other h lar ft to 
tower mp enero the —— 
But ambit grew and 
he dug further into the ground, 
so that he got his pear shape; 

tapered he threw 
raised in a high arch, a 
wooden Japanese bridge. 

Yes, there would have to be the 
persuasively Japanese touch, since 
Claude Monet was an Impression- 
ist. Between the ‘“‘science’’ itself 
of French Impressionism and the 
art of the Japanese print we may 
find it difficult to trace any logical 
connection. But the prints of the 
Orient were ‘‘discovered”’ at about 
the same time that the theory of 
the “‘divided tone’’ (whereby colors 
were supposed magically and vi- 
bratingly and sparklingly to mix 
for the beholder in midair) came 
into experimental use; and so the 
two were wedded. Monet did not, 
perhaps, fall for Japan quite so in- 
sistently or, let us say, s0 literally 
as did, for example, Jimmy Whis- 
tler. Still it is easy enough to un- 
derstand why he should have felt 
that his water garden would be 
incomplete without one of those 
high-arching bridges from Nippon. 

Mr. Gwynn goes on to say: 

Another weeping willow was set 
to droop over the water beyond 
the bridge; 
planted a thicket of bamboos; 
and under their delicate leafage 

ran the’ narrow outlet—as it be * 


of poplars shoots up into the sky. 
From a seat here you can look up 
under the arch of the bi (it 
came in time to be smo! 

in , with lilies on the wa- 
ter at your feet, along the whole 





of water, dap- 
blooms set 


pads, olive-green mirrors 

on a mirror that had all 

the color of the sky, 
with heaven how many 
other colors reflected among 
them. 

It was here that Monet, nearing 
the end of his long life, would sit 
hour after hour and meditate, 
studying with enormous concentra- 
tion the e values of 
surfaces bathed in light. Out of 
this meditation grew the ‘‘Nym- 
phéas’’—so much less representa- 
tional than had been, in its own 
peculiar way, his earlier work; so 
much more, as Clemenceau and 
other close friends of the artist’s 
sensed, an expression of the man’s 
inner life, his spirit. 

The degree of succesg-with which 
Monet, in his painting, recorded 
for others a vision that was to 
him so dazzlingly if eludingly real, 
need not here be weighed anew. 
Stephen Gwynn doesn’t analyze 
elaborately or searchingly the tech- 
nical side of Monet’s accomplish- 
ment. His concern is rather with 
the human element. 

There is, as our author reminds 
us at the outset, already a yolumi- 
nous literature of the Impressionist 
movement, a movement in connec- 
tion with which Monet—it could not 
very well be otherwise—has re- 
ceived preponderant attention. The 
works..to which Mr. Gwynn refers 
with special enthusiasm are Camille 
Mauclair’s essay published in the 
“Maitres de Vart Moderne” in 1924 
(two years before Monet’s death); 
Gustave Geffroy’s volume, ‘‘Claude 
Monet, sa Vie, son Temps et sori 
Oeuvre”; “La Vie de Claude 
Monet” by Mme. de Fels, brought 
out in the Vies des Hommes Mus- 





A Study of the Bases of Human Vitality 


VITALITY. By 
Dutton, 173 pp. 
SOKOLOFF, whose ‘“‘Bio- 
Dynamics: The Struggle for 
Youth,” attracted some atten- 

tion four years ago, has now car- 
ried a step further the investiga- 
tions which most interest him, into 
the (to his mind related) problems 
of senescence and cancer. Since 
many of us laymen, according to 
statistics, are doomed to play host 
some day to a neoplasm, and since 
all of us, if we live long enough, 


Boris Sokoloff. 
$2. 





deficiency of the cortex. In ‘‘Vital- 
ity” he asks another question: just 
why do these effects follow? And 
he answers it with a theory so 
startling to most orthodox biolo- 
gists that it will need a great deal 
of experimental proof before it will 
be generally accepted. Lactic acid, 
for eighty years considered a waste 
product of the body, appearing as 
a result of contraction of the mus- 
cles and present in urine and sweat, 
is the Cinderella of Dr. Sokoloff’s 
story. It is promoted from the 
kitchen—or the bathroom—to the 
drawing room. 

The old idea was that an extra 
amount of lactic acid was the cause 
of muscular fatigue. Dr. Sokoloff, 
depending on his own researches 
and those of fellow-physiologists, 
states on the contrary that the se- 
cretion of lactic acid causes the 
“energy of relaxation” following 
exercise. Muscular movement 
causes the formation of lactic acid 





from glycogen, a muscular constitu- 
ent, ‘But besides glycogen the 
muscles contain * * * phosphocrea- 
tin. This is the substance which 
provides most of the energy for the 
actual contraction of the muscles.”’ 
Lactic acid is formed at the same 
time. 
blood. 
verted into glycogen, thus restoring 
the used-up energy of the muscles.” 

Lactic acid is, moreover, an anti- 





(Continued on Page 18 ) 


One of Monet's Paintings of the Garden. 
(Tate Gallery.) 


Claude Monet Created the Garden of His Paintings 


| Stephen Gwynn’s Story Stresses the Human Element in the Impressionists Garden at Giverny 





tres series (“biography pure and 
simple, rather than criticism, and 
excellently done’’); also, of course, 
the indispensable “Claude Monet, 


| Les Nymphéas” by that good friend 


of his, Clemenceau, which is placed 
where it belongs, ‘“‘in a class by 
itse! Psd s 

Mr. Gwynn makes no pretension 
to offering. a fund of fresh and 
challenging material. Yet in writ- 
ing this book he has performed a 
service, if only, or mainly, because 
of the portions that deal with 
Monet’s garden at Giverny and 
with the twilight relationship of 
those two grand old cronies, one a 
painter, the other a statesman. 

It was Mr. Gwynn’s chance visit, 
a@ year or so ago, to the garden 
planned by Monet and developed to 
its ripe perfection over a period of 
more than forty years that prompt- 
ed him to write. What gives his 
book its principal value is the fia- 
vor of first-hand observation—the 
more moving because so obviously 
unrehearsed or unpremeditated. It 
was, he tells us, 

the fortune of my ignorance, be- 

fore I saw these paintings [‘‘Les 

Nymphéas,”” at l’Orangerie in 

Paris], or knew of their exie 

tence, to stumble, under happy 


this ri abun- 
dantly added), but finally to the 
grad attainmen success, 
reputation, a handsome compe- 
tence. Yet an 
abandonment of effort. To the 
last, even when the t phys- 
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News and Views of 


Literary 


function in this correspon- 
dence is that of a report- 
er, not an autobiographer, 


but today my budget of 
news will be prefaced by a personal 
item. Some of my readers may, 
perhaps, be interested to learn that 
this will be my 500th London 
Letter to appear in the Book Re- 
view. A special reason for satisfac- 
tion—my. own satisfaction, at any 
rate—is that, throughout the whole 
period it has covered, my corre- 
spondence has never once been in- 
terrupted by illness. My holidays, 
too, have happened so to arrange 
themselves as not to interfere with 
the regular performance of my 
weekly task. If, in a few instances, 
my letter has failed to appear, the 
omission has been due to some ac- 
cidental circumstance beyond the 
contro} of myself or of the editor. 
ees 
ND now, after this brief and 
peculiar digression, let me get 
back to my job. H. G. Wells 
has been talking to an Observer in- 
terviewer about his two-volume “‘Ex- 
periment in Autobiography,” which 
is to appear in the Fall. It was 
written at first, he says, chiefly as 
a sort of memorandum for his sons 
and a few intimates, without any 
thought of publication. Much of 
his material has been derived from 
“a lot of letters’’ which he wrote 
in his youth and which his friends 
seem to have kept. But what more 
than anything else has brought him 
back to “‘the mood of the time’’ is 
a large collection of pictures which 
he drew daily for more than thirty 
years as a sort of diary, to amuse 
himself and his wife. They record 
ideas, people, visits and travel 
abroad. Many of them will appear 
in the book. 

In looking through these letters 
and sketches, to check up the au- 
thenticity of his experiences, Mr. 
Wells has found that in many ways 
his recollections are incorrect. 
Events had, so to speak, got ‘‘treat- 
ed” by his mind. In this retrospect, 
he describes his life as ‘“‘a very 
agreeable adventure.’’ He is espe- 
cially struck by ‘the fact that, dur- 
ing this period, there have been 
extraordinary changes in the life 
of England. oi 


AMES HILTON, whose ‘Lost 

Horizon’’ has won the Haw- 

thornden Prize, was born in 
1900. He took first-class honors in 
the History and English Tripos at 
Cambridge in 1921. His first novel, 
“Catherine Herself,’ was written 
when he was 20. Since then he has 
produced ‘“‘Contango”’ and ‘‘Knight 
Without Armor.”’ He wrote “Lost 
Horizon,’’ which has a Tibetan set- 
ting, without ever having visited 
India or Tibet. He is at present a 
member of The Daily Telegraph’s 
reviewing staff. At the presenta- 
tion ceremony, Alice Warrender, 
the founder and donor of the prize 
—which is of the value of 100 
guineas and is awarded annually 
for the best work of imaginative 
literature published in the previous 
year by an author under 41—an- 
nounced that she had now made ar- 
rangements for the prize to be con- 
tinued after her death. 

The Times Literary Supplement 
considers Virginius Dabney’s ‘‘Lib- 
eralism in the South”’ a stimulating 
and in many ways valuable book. 
Its fundamental defect is that Mr. 


London 


the news as it reaches England and 
that is not apparent in American 
films. The Observer says its au- 
thor has a remarkable knack of 


bringing her people to life. 


G.’ B. Shaw has been sitting for a 


bust by Jacob Epstein. . . The 
Swiney Prize has been awarded to 
Sir William Holdsworth for his 


“History of English Law.”’.. . A. 
P. Herbert’s ‘“‘Holy Deadlock’’ has 
had the unusual distinction of giv- 
ing rise to a question in the House 
of Commons. The Attorney General 
was asked whether his attention 
had been called to this book ‘‘where- 
in His Majesty’s judges and courts, 
and the legal code which they ad- 
ministered in matrimonial cases, 
were held up to public ridicule and 
contempt,’’ and whether it was pro- 
posed to take any action in the 
matter. He replied that the book 
in question was a work of fiction 
and was not such as to require any 
action on his part. 





Herepset W. Horwiw. 








French Books Reflect 
The Stormy Times . 


Paris." 

OR several weeks following 

the famous Sixth of February 

and the unexpected change 

of government caused by it 
French people read more news- 
papers than books. I have often 
observed that periods of political or 
military strifé are little favorable to 


“Harbour Scene,” by Janina Konarska. 
From “The New Woodcut.” (The Studio—Albert and Charles Boni.) 





A German Authority on 


Bearin. 
EO FROBENIUS, that great ex- 
Plorer of the soul of Africa, 
has given us a_ powerful, 
unique work, a product of the 
period when conditions of war 
prevented him from pursuing his 
researches in the Dark Continent. 
We have here, not the story of his 
last expedition into the desert re- 
gions of the Sudan, but a compre- 
hensive summary of the view of 
the world he gained in the course 
of a life dedicated to Africa. (‘‘Kul- 
turgeschichte Afrikas,’’ Phaidon, 
Vienna.) 
Frobenius does not recognize any 
absolutely distinct cultures as the 
products of the various continents, 





Dabney nowhere gives a diagnosi 
of the Southern disease; and, for 
want of that, his descriptions of 
the doctors and their remedies lack 
a background which will make 
them intelligible to the foreigner. 

In an appreciative review of 
“Rebel America’’ Lord Eustace 
Percy remarks that, except to an 
overfastidious palate, there is as 
much healthy romance in the I. W. 
W. as in a border ballad. ... ‘‘The 
Road to Wildcat,’ by Eleanor Ris- 
ley, is recommended by The Bir- 
mingham Post as presenting an as- 
pect of American life that is not in 





even though they differ greatly in 
time and space. The fundamental 
basis of his point of view is his pro- 
found knowledge of the unity of 
all the peoples of the earth—indeed, 
the unity of the entire cosmos, to 
the extent that we can survey it 
or instinctively: feel it. 

Because of this knowledge of his 
he has often been attacked violent- 
ly by other scholars. As he ex- 
plains in his extraordinarily lucid 
and brilliant introduction, the en- 
tire past century has contented 
itself with the accumulation and 








arrangement of the results of mani- 
fold researches in every field. An 
enormous amount of factual mate- 
rial has been collected; and, of 


‘course, this was necessary, to en- 


able us to penetrate to that intui- 
tive realization of cosmic unity of 
which Frobenius speaks. 
ses 

UT even now the discoverers as 

well as thinkers. and inter- 

preters of the facts still fall 
into different camps, the conflicts 
between which often become exces- 
sively violent. One faction still per- 
sists in that cult of rationalism 
which reigned supreme until the 
end of the nineteenth century, and 
consequently distrusts all emphasis 
on emotion, while Frobenius desig- 
nates this very emphasis on emo- 
tion as the beginning of culture 
and civilization. 

He calls it ‘‘Ergriffenheit.’’ De- 
votion to the point of self-forget- 
fulness brings to life the creative 
urge in man. The creative element 
reflects that which has gripped the 
emotions. Thus art comes into be- 
ing, and laws that mirror the cos- 
mic realities. Thus, too, emotion 
gives rise to religious feeling and 
the yearning for the symbolic. And 
while originally this symbolism was 








African Life 


sacred exclusively, profane ele- 
ments later made their appearance, 
to meet the inevitable needs of 
everyday life. 

By means of an overwhelming 
wealth of pictures, legends and ac- 
counts of religious and political in- 
stitutions Frobenius presents his 
thesis that certain cultural phases 
and their manifestations have 
sprung up throughout the world 
and among all its peoples. On 
what does he base his statement? 

ses 

centuries rolled past, 
filling entire continents with 
the noblest fruits of civiliza- 
tion only to destroy them again, 
the same early stages of great 
P i exist mg other races 
today just as thousands of years 
before our era. In this regard Asia 
with its multifaceted configuration 
and Europe with its more compact 
development enjoy no advantage 

over Africa. 

Africa was not always, from the 
earliest ages, an uncoordinated 
mass of barbarism. But here the 
flourishing periods of art and politi- 
cal and religious institutions com- 
menced much earlier than in the 


(Continued on Page 19) 














literature of the imagination. Real 
activity suffices then for people. 
Note the poverty of French litera- 
ture from 1789 to 1815, the wealth of 
a reborn romanticism after 1815. 

There has been a great growth, 
as you might expect, of narratives 
of the events and of political pam- 
phiets, but nothing in all that of 
great literary value save the book 
of Daniel Halévy, ‘“‘The Republic of 
Committees’’ (Grasset, publisher)— 
merciless to the point of injustice, 
but admirably written, with abridg- 
ments of style which suggest the 
great Latin historians. 

ees 

HE political evolution of Daniel 

Halévy may surprise those who 

study him badly. At the time 
of Paguy and of the Dreyfus case 
he passed for a man of ‘“‘advanced”’ 
ideas; this book, on the contrary, 
would seem to class him with the 
“Right,’’ as we say in France. But 
the contradiction is only in appear- 
ance. Paguy also fell foul of a 
certain type of profiteers of the 
republic. 

“All political spirituality,” he 
said, ‘‘is followed by a statecraft 
which is its caricature.’’ Today, 
Daniel Halévy falls foul of the po- 
litical sequel of a spirituality which 
he once loved. 

His portraits of men of limited 
capacity who pose as statesmen, 
to whom we have so often attached 
the chariot of State, are cruel and 
amusing. The injustice consists 
only in this: He could have pic- 
tured as just as wicked the great 
men of the moderate parties, who 
are often far from having a very 
pure spirituality, and he has not 
done so. But who, in these diffi- 
cult times, has the strength to re- 
frain from being a partisan? And 
even I who write this... 

ees 

VERY remarkable piece of po- 
litical writing presented in 
the form of satirical drama 
is ‘‘Angelica,’’ by Léo Ferrero 
(Rieder, publisher). Although 
Ferrero was an Italian and the son 
of the great historian, Guglielmo 
Ferrero, he became a French writer, 
just as formerly Conrad, a Pole, 
became an English writer. French 
letters were thrown into mourning 
by his tragic death in an automo- 

bile accident in Mexico. 

The public reading of ‘‘Angelica,’’ 
which took place before an audience 
of critics and writers in Paris a few 
months ago, produced an extraor- 
dinary effect. We all knew that 
Léo Ferrero was charming and in- 
telligent; we did not know that he 
was capable of this keenness in 
satire, of this tender poetry which, 
in certain aspects, recalls the 
Shak drama, and in 
others the philosophical drama of 
Renan. 

“Angelica” is the tragedy of the 
despot, but also the tragedy of 
mediocrity, and of the cowardice 
of the rabble. It is a work singu- 
larly objective and ripe to have 
been written before the age of 
30, but misfortune and exile ma- 
tured it. I would not be surprised 
if the piece could be played with 
success on the foreign stage. 

ses 


“Last Verses’’ of Mme. de 

I Noailles have just been pub- 

lished (Grasset, publisher). 
These verses were composed by a 
dying woman and dictated to those 
who were nursing her. Nothing is 
more moving than this devotion to 
work which continues unto death. 
Proust and Balzac died as they 
were thinking about their charac- 
ters. The Countess de Noailles 
emerged from a mortal torpor only 
to murmur a line, change a word, 
achieve a strophe. 

You should read the book, full of 
intelligence and erudition, by Jean 
Larnac and Robert Salomon on an 
ancient poetess, Sapphe (Rieder, 
publisher). ANDre Mavrois. 
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By ANNE T. EATON 


LAND oF WILLIWAWS. A Story oF Ap- 
VENTURE IN PATAGONIA AND THE 
FALKLAND ISLANDS. By M. I. 
Ross. With Ilustrations by 
George M. Richards. 207 


PP. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 


LIVELY story of three boys 
and a girl who, with their 


young uncle, are _ ship 

wrecked on an uninhabited 
islet off the Falkland Islands. Thir- 
teen-year-old Amy’s ambition is 
some day to be a scientific ex- 
plorer; her favorite dream is to find 
the remains, or perhaps even g liv- 
ing specimen, of the giant sloth in 
Patagonia. Quietly, in spite of the 
jibes of her cousins, she has been 
preparing herself, learning to use 
a microscope and making biolog- 


From “One Day With Jambi in Sumatra.” 


New Books.for Boys and Girls 


Written and Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry. (The John C. Winston Company.) 





ical drawings for which she has 
real talent. 

Suddenly, through an old friend, 
the family has an opportunity to 
take a holiday on a transport ship 
bound for the Straits of Magellan. 
The father, who is a doctor, is to 
have a much-needed ‘vacation, the 
young uncle is to pursue his studies 
of lichens and fungi, and also to 
tutor the children, who, in spirit, 
are embryo scientists and explorers. 
The doctor is asked to attend a case 
at Vera Cruz; since that meant a 
wait of six weeks at Buenos Aires 











An Illustration by Robert Lawson for “The —— of the Isle of Mist.” 





for the others, it was decided that 
the children should stay on the ship 
and go to the Falkland Islands. 

It is on this part of the voyage 
that the shipwreck takes place, the 
lifeboat in which the children and 
their uncle escape from the ship, 
which is driven on the rocks, 
comes to shore on a rocky island. 
Here the party leads a few weeks 
of a Robinson Crusoe existence, 
until the ship, saved after all, re- 
turns for them. Meanwhile they 
have contrived a shelter out of a 
whale’s skeleton, managed to se- 
cure food and water, to find ways 
of making and baking pottery, and 
though Amy, in the excitement, lost 
her famous ‘“‘shipwreck bag’”’ which 
she had packed for just such an 
emergency, she does wonders with 
one stray needle found in a seam. 

Her paints, however, she con- 
trived to save and her drawings of 
the plants they find grow better 
and better until she proves her abil- 
ity and usefulness to the scientist 
of the party. The cat, Ralph, and 
the pig, later known as Amy’s 
Hardship, also saved from the 
wreck, add to the humor of life on 
the island. 

Though improbable, the story is 
well worked out and told with a 
satisfying consistency and attention 
to detail. The young people are life- 
like and well drawn and the au- 
thor has a pleasing style. 
cellent book for 12 to 14 year olds, 
for it is full of adventure and ac- 
tion, and the scientific interest and 
enthusiasm running through the 
book-are likely to. be contagious. 


One Dar Wrrnh Jamsr IN SUMATRA. 
Told in words and pictures 
Armstrong 8 . Unpaged. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Company. $2. 

We can hardly have too many sim- 
ple stories of other countries, for to 
7, 8 and 9 year olds they offer ro- 
mance and adVenture as well as the 
realism which young readers crave 
at that age. 

While ‘‘One Day with Jambi’ is 
not particularly distinguished in 
text or illustrations, this story of a 
little boy in Sumatra, Wang, the 
tame elephant who was his best 
friend, and Koko, the monkey who 
was his ‘‘second best friend,”’ is 
pleasing and well adapted to chil- 
dren’s interests. There is an ac- 
count of Jambi’s ordinary daily life 


An ex- 





from the time Wang trumpeted at 
the fifst signs of dawn, through 
morning and afternoon, with such 
exciting episodes as a tiger hunt in 
the jungle and the honoring of Jam- 
bi bythe Sultan because it was 
Wang who killed the tiger after the 
trap had been destroyed, thrown in 
for good measure. 

The story is easy enough for be- 
ginners to read for themselves and 
the pictures, which have a certain 


ane 








dramatic quality and which avoid 
the confusion of too many details, 
will be very satisfying to boys and 
girls. 


THe TREASURE OF THE IsLe or Mist. 
By W. W. Tarn. Mustrated by 
Robert Lawson. 184 pp. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

It is a pleasure to see a new edi- 
tion of this fine book and one with 
drawings by an illustrator pre- 
eminently fitted to interpret W. W. 
Tarn’s rare and lovely tale. In his 
illustrations for ‘“The Wee Men of 
Ballywooden” by Arthur Mason, 
Mr. Lawson has already shown with 


( Continued on Page 23) 
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* An Illustration by Robert Lawson for “The Treasure of the Isle of Mist.” 
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YOUTH REBUILDS. Stories from 
the CCC. Edited by Ovid Butler. 
Tilustrated. 189 pp. Washington, 
D. C.: The American Forestry 
Association. $2. 

N this book, set down in hu- 
manized terms of results, ma- 
terial results that can be meas- 
ured and numbered and spir- 
itual results that transcend meas- 
ured evaluation, one can learn 
what the New Deal has achieved 
in this single one of its endeavors. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps 

—the CCC of the New Deal’s alpha- 

bet—was one of the first of the re- 

covery mechanisms that President 

Roosevelt set in motion. The idea 

had long been near to his heart as 

one of the things that needed to be 
done and that he greatly wanted 
to do. So energetically did he push 


-the project through that on April 


17, less than five rushed and crowd- 
ed weeks after his inauguration, 
the first camp was established, and 
now, a year later, there comes this 
report of some of the things it has 
accomplished in its first twelve- 
month. 

Almost at once 250,000 young men 
were set at work, and more were 
added later. A small outline map 
of the United States showing camp 
locations is as thickly speckled 
with them as the sky with stars on 
a clear night. In an appendix are 
set down in blunt and brief words 
and figures the material work ac- 
complishments of the CCC’s first 
year—the miles of roads and trails 
and telephone lines and other im- 
provements, the acres of insect 
pest, rodent and tree disease con- 
trol, of cleaning up and tree plant- 
ing and eradication of poisonous 
plants, the man-days spent in fire 
fighting and fire prevention and 
all the rest of the varied work 
these young men have been doing. 

But nearly the whole of the vol- 
ume is filled with the stories of the 
men themselves, written by them- 
selves. Ovid Butler, editor of The 
American Forests Magazine, who 
edits the book, explains that he has 
selected these from more than 
2,000 letters submitted to him in 
resp to his request for a letter 
setting forth in the writer’s own 
language what the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps meant to him. 

Half a dozen or more of the 
young men turned to poetry—their 
own—for adequate expression of 
their feelings, but the rest stuck to 
prose and made serious attempt to 
put down in plain words just what 
they had got from their service 
with the corps. Outstandingly im- 
pressive is the extent to which al- 
most every one of them dwells on 
the spiritual benefit they have de- 
rived from the work. 

All of them speak of the satisfac- 
tion of drawing wages once more, 
of having shelter, good food, good 
clothes, the security of a job, and 
all that these have meant in bet- 
tered physical health and strength. 
But they do not dwell on these 
things as they do on the new and 
finer spirit which has gradually 
grown in their breasts, their saner 
outlook on life, their more friendly 
feeling toward mankind, their re- 
juvenated ambitions and aspira- 
tions and, what is especially note- 
worthy, their different attitude to- 
ward the country and their grati- 
tude to it and to’ President Roose- 
velt for this opportunity, which 
for them has been so wonderful 
and so wonder working. 

The book does indeed picture the 
actual rebuilding of youth physical- 
ly, mentally, morally, spiritually, 
as each one of the writers of these 
forty letters envisaged it in him- 
self. Most of them understand 
the part played in his rehabilita- 
tion by his life in the open, amid 
forests and mountains. 

The book takes advantage of a 
unique opportunity to collect and 
present first-hand accounts of 
unique experiences. The CCC was 
a new experiment, undertaken on a 
vast scale, and this collection of 
stories by its members of what its 
work did for and to them has no 
analogue in written records. 

It is well worth the reading of 
any American interested in the na- 
tional situation, while psychologists, 
psychiatrists and social workers 
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are likely to find in its pages prac- 
tical suggestions worth their atten- 
tion. 


Forty Years in Papua 


CHARLES W. ABEL OF KEWATO. 
Forty Years in Dark Papua. By 
his son, Russell W. Abel. I[n- 
troduction by the Rev. Charles 
R. Erdman. Mustrated from 
photographs and from drawings 
by Frank R. Southard. 255 pp. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $2. 

S is the story of a man who 
strove mightily to turn can- 
nibals into Christians. And, 

considering the size of that kind of 

a job, he seems to have been re- 

markably successful. 

The scene of his labors was the 
island of New Guinea, or Papua, 
off the northeastern coast of Aus- 
tralia. There he and others estab- 
lished a mission on the small island 
of Kwato, off the eastern end of 
the large island, in 1891, and there 
for almost forty years he lived and 
labored, aided by his wife, who 
went there as a bride soon after 
the mission was established. There 
his children were born and there 
they and their mother continue the 
work which he so _ successfully 
founded and carried on. 

One of his sons writes this nar- 
rative of the missionary’s life and, 
perhaps partly because of the vig- 
orous, magnetic personality and dy- 
namic energies of his father and 
partly because of his own gift for 
the writing of interesting narrative, 
he has made a very readable book, 
full of entertaining incidents and 
anecdotes and very full of the 
breezy, energetic, capable person- 








ality of his father. 


His portrayal of the famous mis- 
sionary, Abel of Kwato, as he was 
widely known in missionary circles, 
is a good piece of character draw- 
ing, vital and lifelike. A close mis- 
sionary associate of Charles W. 
Abel, James Chalmers, with whom 
he worked for ten years or more, 
was killed and eaten by the can- 
nibal Papuans thirty years ago. 
Abel himself narrowly escaped that 
fate on a journey among the un- 
converted savages when, as he 
afterward learned, they had laid all 
their plans to kill and cook him. 
They were thwarted only because 
he received an urgent message to 
return home and at once turned 
back. 

The savages who had concocted 
the plan were afterward converted 
to Christianity by him and became 
his warm friends and co-workers. 
After his many years of hard pio- 
neering work and of dangers and 
difficulties in Papua, Mr. Abel was 
killed in 1930 by being struck by a 
motor car in the outskirts of Lon- 
don. The book describes in full de- 
tail and with graphic account the 
surroundings and methods of his 
mission and its results. 


Youth and Work 


NEW CAREERS FOR YOUTH: 
Today's Job Outlook for Men 
and Women from 17 to 32. By 
Walter B. Pitkin. 236 pp. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $1.50. 

R. PITKIN is one of the busi- 
est ancient-idea-busters this 
country has yet produced. In 

this new book he jumps into the 
employment field, waving clubs all 
about him, and before his onset go 





down scores of conceptions, asser- 
tions, plans, hopes, con- 
cerning the getting and keeping of 
jobs, the making of careers, the 
winning of success, that have long 
dominated that section of Ameri- 
can life. 

It was a work that needed to be 
done, for the task of choosing and 
finding a job and planning a career 
as it confronts the young person of 
today has changed as much as the 
world has changed in the last 
twenty years, and it is still pre- 

ted in its ient form and sub- 
stance, galvanized into pretense of 
life by much ballyhoo about sales- 
manship and the supersalesman. 

The author depends much on re- 
ports of the experts interviewed, 
but, in addition, he has had the ap- 
proval of his final analysis and 
presentation of the conditions in 
each important vocation of an au- 
thority in that field. The book is, 
nevertheless, Mr. Pitkin’s book and 
is thoroughly characteristic of him, 
his outlook, ideas and methods of 
expression. He begins by showing 
how ridiculous, even for their own 
time, have been the expectations 
upon which young people have been 
brought up concerning the ease of 
getting jobs and making careers 
and the financial returns they 
might soon expect and how absurd 
and impossible this outlook is now. 
And then, with vigorous and 
graphic analysis and description, he 
presents the situation which the 
young person really has to face at 
the present time. 

These actual conditions, he says, 
make ‘‘a new struggle for exist- 
ence, beginning under our very 
eyes, which ought to be observed 
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MY FOLES IN MAINE. By Charles 
Asbury Stephens. Frontispiece. 
PP. orway, Me.: The 
Old Squire’s Book Store. $1.50. 
EE sketches, hitherto un- 
— are part of the me- 
morial edition of the works of 
Dr. C. A. Stephens, former editor 
of The Youth’s Companion and au- 
thor of the ‘‘Old Squire Series’’ of 
Maine stories. They are, the au- 
thor says, ‘‘a reminiscence of in- 
cidents as we youngsters of the 
fourth generation used to hear 
them at the old farm.”’ 

The author’s great-grandfather, 
first of the family to settle in 
Maine, was a Revolutionary vet- 
eran. Impoverished by the war, he 
came from Massachusetts to estab- 
lish a new home in what was then 
unbroken wilderness. Dr. Stephens 
tells how, with his brother and 
three friends, he was exploring the 
forest in search of sites when over- 
taken by the famous ‘‘dark day,” 
a phenomenon never satisfactorily 
explained, but due perhaps to some 
far-off volcanic disturbance.. Lost 
in the forest, they came upon an 

P t of Indi , who, awed 
by the darkness, were sitting in a 
circle lost in prayer. 

The white pioneers returned, built 
log cabins and established their 
farilies, and here the writer's 
grandfather, whom he calfs ‘‘the 
old Squire,"’ was born, the first 
white male child in the settlement, 
which is now Norway, Me. 

An event in the family history 
was the long trip to Portsmouth, 
made in 1789 by the writer’s great- 
uncle and a friend, then boys of 16 
and 17, to see President Washing- 
ton on his tour of New England. 
Crowds traveled long distances to 
see him (the colored coachman and 
outriders were the first Negroes the 
boys from Maine had ever beheld) ; 
the blacksmith, a veteran of Mon- 
mouth and Princeton, refused pay | 
for shoeing ‘“‘the Gin’ral’s’’ horse. 
The impression made by Washing- 
ton’s presence and personality was 
an experience which the boys re- 
membered for a lifetime. 

The wilderness was very near the 
farms in those pioneer days; wild 
animals often approached the set- 











tlement and furnished adventures 


that were long remembered. Wild- 
cats were taken for granted; the 
Canadian lynx or _  iloup-cervier 
(known as Lucy-Vees) were some- 
what more formidable; but the cat- 
amounts and the long-legged bears 
called ‘‘racers’’ were greatly dread- 
ed. Dr. Stephens tells of an attack 
by four catamounts on oxen in a 
barn, who fought off the ravenous 
beasts with their hoofs, and of an- 
other catamount, driven by a forest 
fire, which sprang into the house, 
knocking over the spinning-wheel 
with which the door had been 
propped open. His grandmother 
once courageously trapped a 
“racer’’ bear in the pig-pen, after- 
ward quieting it with frozen fish to 
prevent its frightening the cattle. 
The vanishing of the wild passen- 
ger pigeons was little regretted by 
the settlers; ‘‘worse than the gypsy 
or the brown-tailed moth * * * 
Worse and more suddenly destruc- 
tive than any other known pest, 
were those vast flocks of beautiful 
birds.”’ 

For generations the pioneers re- 
membered and reckoned from 
events such as ‘“‘the great pigeon 
year,” the “dark day” or ‘‘the 
year of the great aurora.” ‘“Eigh- 
teen hundred-and-freeze-to-death,"’ 
the year without a Summer, drove 
many settlers westward to Ohio. 
Dr. Stephens describes the ‘‘migra- 
tion fevers’’ that seized upon whole 
communities, the ‘‘great vendues’’ 
or joint auctions of. goods and cat- 
tle that must be left behind, and 
the ‘‘bidding off’’ of many old peo- 
ple unable to travel to those who, 
for a lump sum, would undertake 
their care. 

In his youth the Squire and a 
friend made the long, trip to Con- 
necticut in quest of merino sheep, 
which were then the rage. The 
journey resulted in a double wed- 
ding, and the “‘setting out’’ of the 
wedding parties, with two wagon- 
loads of furniture, high-posted ma- 
hogany beds, heirlooms and pos- 
sessions, over rough roads and 


swollen streams, to their new home 

in Maine, was an epic in itself. 
Much has been said of late of the 

self-custaining farm; the Squire’s 





Tales of: the Old Times in Maine 


farm, supplied not only food and 
clothing but many small trades. 
Flax was spun into thread, bees 
supplied shoemakers’ wax; they 
supplied ‘‘everything for their shoes 
except the squeak.’’ The wood 
furnished lumber for the shipyards 
of Portland and Bath; privateers 
were built there for the War of 
1812. Tamarack knees were used 
for the ‘‘bends”’ of ships. 

The history of the family for these 
years reflects the history of the 
country as a whole. During the 
h a y Ai p 9 with a a re- 
cruiting sergeants passed with re- 
cruits; ‘‘wild, rough fellows all cock- 
a-whoop to fight the redcoats.” 
Uncle Dan Beckwith returned from 
captivity in Tripoli. Much of this 
history is spanned in the long life 
of the old Squire. Dr. Stephens 
tells how he sold his oxen and at 
his own expense dug the potatoes 
of his neighbors who, led by the 
Millerite enthusiasm, believed the 
world was about to come to an end; 
how he resourcefully staged an In- 
dian raid to rouse the settlement 
from an epidemic of suicidal de- 
pression during a hard Winter, and 
was severely admonished by the 
church deacons; how, having lost 
his sons in the Civil War, he re- 
fused to profiteer on a ‘‘corner”’ in 
resin which, the family expected, 
would make them rich; how in his 
old age, remembering his own 
youthful eagerness for books, he 
compiled a book of knowledge, which 
was the means of rousing ambition 
in many boys to whom it was given. 

In these reminiscences the reader 
finds a sense of continuity, of look- 
ing backward through a long vista 
into a past which has a reality 
that no modern imaginative recon- 
struction could convey—a past made 
up of long days lived at a more 
leisurely tempo than the present, 
though it had no lack of dramatic 
episodes. Told with reticence, 
warmth of feeling and salty humor, 
it is an authentic record of a life 
and atmosphere, and more especial- 
ly of a character that fortunately 
has not wholly disappeared, but is 
today more unspoiled, perhaps, in 
Maine than in any other part of the 
country. Antra Morrerr. 








and recorded by some new Darwin, 
for it is certain to have remark- 
able consequences." Then follow 
thirty pages of advice to the young 
person on the planning of a career 
in this neW age, under the condi- 
tions of this new struggle for ex- 
istence, a breezy and forceful ex- 
position, pungent with many typical 
Pitkinesque vivacities of expres- 
sion. 

It is sensible and sound and 
worth attention, although on some 
minor matters a good many equally 
well informed, persons would prob- 
ably not approve his viewpoints nor 
agree with his conclusions. A long 
section is devoted to the “over- 
crowded”’ fields, more than a score 
of them, many of which the young 
seeker is warned to avoid and in 
others to watch his chance and de- 
velop his own ‘specialty. A more 
hopeful outlook is found in a good 
many lines more or less new and 
offering unexpected opportunities 
of unusual sorts. Here Mr. Pitkin 
finds a promising field in the pos- 
sibility of developing expert ser- 
vices in small towns hitherto with- 
out them and he makes many sug- 
gestions for such experiments. 

The book should be very helpful 
not only for those to whom it is 
specifically addressed but also for 
their elders whose eyes need to be 
opened to the new conditions 
which too many of them do not yet 
realize. 


Saint Paul 
PAUL: HIS HERITAGE AND 
LEGACY. By Kirksopp Lake. 
153 pp. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 
HE Professor of History in 
Harvard University in this 
book, which is an amplifica- 
tion of a series of lectures he de- 
livered two years ago at Bryn Mawr 
under the Flexner Foundation, 
deals with the part Paul had in 
bridging the gap between the Chris- 
tianity of the earlier part of the 
first century, while it was still “a 
branch of Judaism,’’ and that of 
fifty years later when it had be- 
come ‘‘an essentially different type, 
completely separated from Juda- 
ism, and one of the sacramental 
cults of the Roman Empire,’’ dom- 
inated by different ideas. 

Mr. Lake first takes up the ele- 
ments in Paul’s heritage which had 
influenced him, the religion of 
Judaism and its history, the teach- 
ings of Jesus and of the apostles 
and the character of the Gentile 
world with which he mingled. In 
the second part he deals with Paul 
himself, his experiences and his 
expression of them, and then turns 
to analysis and discussion of the 
problems he left to succeeding cen- 
turies, problems concerned with the 
attitude toward God, the future 
and conduct. 

Of the importance of Paul for his 
own time and in history Mr. Lake 
says: ‘‘No one can understand how 
not only Christianity but civiliza- 
tion as a whole has reached its 
present form, or been faced by its 
particular problems in theological 
and moral formulation, unless he 
sees to what an enormous extent 
St. Paul gave to the early Christian 
Church thoughts and conventions 
which were ahead of the standards 
of its contemporaries.’’ 


The Value of Annuities 


WHAT EVERYBODY WANTS TO 
KNOW ABOUT ANNUITIES. 
By G. W. Fitch. 186 pp. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 
MERICANS have never had a 

A good opinion of the annuity 

as a form of investment, but 

there are many indications of a 

change in their viewpoint. Even 

before the great crash, when what 
had been thought the most depend- 
able of securities faded away into 
thin air before their agonized own- 
ers’ very eyes, there was noticeable 
some increase of interest in the 
annuity form of investment, and 
the last few years have seen such 
growth of annuity sales that the 
author of this book thinks that be- 
fore long the annuity will compare 
very well in popularity with other 
forms of life insurance. 

So he has prepared this book to 


( Continued on Page 19) 
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New Mystery Stories 


THE BappINcTon Horror. By Wal- 
ter 8S. Masterman. 288 pp. New 
York: E. P. Dutton 4 Co. $2. 

E detective tales of Mr. 

Masterman are 

among the best, providing an 

exceptional brand of mystery 
fare which his latest in every way 
embodies. Preliminaries antedat- 
ing the murder of Sir Ernest, an 
old, detested, retired jurist, furnish 
numerous and likely potential kill- 
ers. The actual slayer, however, 
soon proves to have been an ex- 
felon sentenced by Sir Ernest to 
fifteen years, who has vowed, at 
the expiration of his prison term, 
to do the aged tyrant in. 

On accomplishing his purpose, the 
assassin commits suicide near by, 
leaving affairs in a mess for first 
deceased’s ill-used young step- 
daughter, his two harassed neph- 
ews, the legal administrator of his 
estate, and that famous sleuth, 
once the pride_of Scotland Yard, 
the venerable Sir Arthur Sinclair. 
All these people, even the gaffers, 
William and Giles, the late baro- 
net’s butler and gardener, besides 
Sir Arthur himself, have had pre- 
vious information, hints, tokens 
that uncanny things have long been 
astir at Sir Ernest’s country seat 
before that hated old man had gone 
to his reward. 

Working upon conjectures and de- 
ductions which promise extraordi- 
nary disclosures, Sinclair brings off 
a dénouement fully equal to expec- 
tations. Impatient readers may 
complain that the grisly finish is 
too long deferred, but for our own 
part we found it infinitely worth 
waiting for. 





Mcrner Upstairs. By Adum Bliss. 
320 pp. Philadelphia: Macrae- 
Smith Co. $2. 

There were eight guests at Mrs. 
Penny’s select boarding house the 
night one of them, Andrew Darien, 
was murdered with the long, sharp, 
carving knife that had disappeared 
from the dining room a few hours 
earlier. 

Mrs. Penny, a widow in reduced 
circumstances, kept her prices high 
and always selected her guests with 
care. Her place appealed only to 
those who liked, and could afford, 
fine food and quiet evenings. Up 
until the night of the first murder, 
Mrs. Penny would have sworn that 
all of them and the two servants, 
Delia and Grace, were exactly what 
they pretended to be—honest, law- 
abiding citizens who had nothing to 
hide and would never think of com- 
mitting murder. 

With the arrival of the police and 
Lieutenant Larrabee they all be- 
come suspects, as there is no doubt 
but that the murder was an inside 
job. Mrs. Penny and Lieutenant 
Larrabee, working together except 
for the brief period during which 
he suspects her, discover that sev- 
eral of the guests had visited Mr. 
Darien’s room secretly the night of 
the murder and that each of them 
had a motive for killing him. And 
Mrs. Penny discovers that more 
than one of her guests had a pecu- 
liar predilection for the use of 
knives for killing. It is Mrs. Penny 
who first gets on the track of the 
killer. 

Mr. Bliss has brought together an 
interesting group of characters and 
written an entertaining and skill- 
fully plotted story that holds one’s 
attention to the end. The detec- 
tion of the murderer is skillfully 
done, though the . motive leaves 
something to be desired. Lieuten- 
ant Larrabee is so pleased with 
Mrs. Penny’s assistance that he 
promises to call her in on his next 
case. 

“Murder Upstairs” is, as the jack- 
et blurb says, reminiscent of some 
of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s stories 
and also of those of Mignon 
Eberhart’s in which Miss Keate 
and Lance O’Leary work together. 
But it lacks that’‘atmosphere of im- 
pending horror that both Mrs. Rine- 
hart and Miss Eberhart use to 
keep their readers jittery and on 
edge. In ‘‘Murder Upstairs” one is 
more interested in the detective 
work and the unwinding of the 


invariably | 





various clues than in who is to be 
the next victim. 





THe HoscosLin Murper. By Kay 
Cleaver Strahan. 320 pp. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. $2. 

When Lynn MacDonald is called 

in to solve the murder of Miss 

Prudence Fetty she finds that 

every member of the household had 

a motive for stabbing the old wom- 

an with her sewing scissors. 

An embittered and despotic old 
woman, Miss Prudence had pre- 
vented her two sisters from ven- 
turing beyond the gate since their 
father’s death, forty-seven years 
earlier. She had refused to let the 
servants, Bertha and Philip Kane, 
visit their dying daughter except 
on their weekly afternoon off. Only 
Valentine Pornick, another ser- 
vant, had ever defied Miss Pru- 
dence, and he only twice. During 
these forty-seven years the only 
people who had entered the house 
were their doctor, their lawyer and 
their seamstress until Pornick 
makes Miss Prudence give her 
ill and penniless granddaughter, 
Madge, and her 4-year-old child a 
home. 

The only surprising thing about 
the murder, Lynn MacDonald finds, 
is that Miss Prudence had not been 
killed before. The solution comes 
as a complete surprise to the 
reader, although the author has 
been careful to leave clues pointing 
to the murderer. Cleverly worked 
out as the story is from a technical 
standpoint, the action lags, and the 
story suffers considerably from the 


is safe to say that no more garru- 
lous group of suspects was ever 
before gathered together between 
the covers of one detective story. 
“The Hobgoblin Murder’’ is not up 
to the usual standard of Mrs. 
Strahan's Lynn MacDonald stories. 


Tue Prince or PLunper. By Sydney 
Horler. 285 pp. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. §2. 

A master blackmailer, operating 
in London’s higher walks, has been 
shaking down his opulent victims 
by threat of publicly exposing their 
private sins. When one of his 
agents kills the colleague of a se- 
cret service man, the latter, lone- 
wolf avenger fashion, takes up the 
trail and finally brings the leading 
rogue to book. 

These simple factors are inordi- 
nately complicated by the usual red 
herrings, stock characters and in- 
cidents that have nothing directly 
to do with the plot. For example, 
early in the story a young F. O. 
official hopelessly plunged in gam- 
bling debts is offered great gain for 
the sale of government secrets to 
the chief criminal’s lieutenant. The 
lad righteously refuses to betray his 
country, and is forthwith slain, the 
London police recording his death a 
suicide. The dead youth and his 
misspent life have, so far as we 
perceived, no bearing upon what 
ensues beyond providing an extra- 
neous love interest between his sur- 
viving sister and a minor member 
of the American embassy staff. Be- 
sides having committed a weak de- 
tective tale, Mr. Horler almost sug- 
gests that a mystery novel may not 





repetitiousness of the testimony. It 


be well written. 





A Great 


( Continued from Page 4) 


cialties, had become recognized as 
an authority in tropical maladies 
and had been enlisted to study the 
resulting problems in Brazil. 

An interlude which emphasizes 
Dr. Ashford’s amazing versatility (it 
is the facts of the narrative and not 
any comments of his that bring this 
out) was his service as a surgeon 
during the World War. A lesser 
man might have been satisfied to 
cling to his own specialty while the 
world fell in ruins, or, on the other 
hand, might have looked on the war 
as a dangerous kind of lark. 

Dr. Ashford was not averse to 
larking, as his story abundantly 
proves, but he went at being a 
front-line surgeon with the same 
enthusiasm with which he had 
tackled the hookworm. There may 
be a little incongruity in his accep- 
tance of the grim duty of an army 
doctor, not primarily to save life 
but to restore wounded soldiers in 
the shortest possible time to the 
frightful perils of the firing line. 

“The inalienable right to life’’ of 
which he speaks so sincerely in dis- 
cussing his work in Puerto Rico did 
not exist for the conscript on the 
Western Front. But Dr. Ashford 
did his job as a soldier in time of 
war as in time of peace, and he had 
the same enthusiasm for ‘‘the pri- 
mary suture” that he had for thy- 
mol in hookworm cases. 

In a summary of such a book one 
cannot do justice to the lesser pas- 
sages which reveal the author. For 
example, it is very comforting to 
know that this hero of science, this 
Puritan of the laboratory, was 
human enough to drink at least 
three ‘“‘swizzles’’ when he visited 
the Barbados, and to enjoy the gen- 
erous impulse of his companion, who 
sent out a pailful to the ‘‘deserving 
beast’’ that had carried them to the 
country club. Dr. Ashford is mani- 
festly no prig, swallowed up in the 
sense of his own nobility; he is the 
sort of physician who not only pro- 
longs life but in his frank enjoy- 
ment of it affords reasons why it 
should be prolonged. 

The vein in which the book is 
written cannot be better indicated 
than by saying that it suggests the 
good talk of a man of ripe expe- 
rience, with a perfect appreciation 


Fighter 


of his own and other people’s vir- 
tues and frailties, with an abiding 
sense of humor and with no snob- 
bishness, professional or social. Dr. 
Ashford helps restore one’s faith in 
humanity and specifically in Ameri- 
cans. When one has finished his 
book one has learned to look on 
him not only as a physician but as 
a friend. 


Spies and Saboteurs 


( Continued from Page 4 ) 


wagon left his seat and when a 
permit to pass was given for the 
first wagon, the driver would coolly 
mount the seat of the second wagon 
and thus furnish several able- 
bodied men to the Allies. Think of 
the courage needed, not only on 
the part of the driver but also of 
the men concealed ynder the hay, 
who never knew at what" instant 
the vigilance of a German officer 
might not detect the trick and have 
bayonets stuck into the wagon in 
which a score of men were hiding! 

Under the chapter heading of 
“Genius of Espionage’ the author 
dilates upon Germany’s rival to 
Colonel Lawrence. This clever erst- 
while consul was Wassmuss of 
Persia, who, with a great deal less 
gold at his disposal than the British 
gave Lawrence, accomplished, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rowan, the feat of 
retaining for his country a substan- 
tial share of Near Eastern prestige. 

After finishing this book one is 
apt to look upon the spy as a cléver 
fool. But it is certain that in the 
(next outbreak of war there will be 
just as many stealthy patriots and 
others who snoop through keyholes 
for mercenary reasons as _ there 
were inthe World War. And, more- 
over, Mr. Rowan emphasizes that 
the saboteur is the spy to be dread- 
ed most, for he will concentrate his 
efforts on spreading disease and 
blowing up areas in the land to 
which he is assigned—a pair of the 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. 


Concha Espina’s novel, ‘“The Wo- 
man and the Sea,’’ previously an- 
nounced for publication in June by 
Rae D. Henkle, has been postponed 
until July 10 because of its selec- 
tion as the July book of the Catho- 





lic Book Club. 


“One of the fullest books one is likely to en- 
counter in a long course of reading. and one of 
the richest in anecodote and vivid, racy pic- 
tures of present-day life in the deep South. It is 
worth a thousand formal histories of a state.” 

—N. Y. Sun. 
“He writes down American life with gusto and 
excitement.” —Harry Hansen, World-Telegram. 
Literary Guild choice for July. Mustrated rb 
C. LeRoy Baldridge. 


Stars Fel 
Alabama 


This is the story of Aunt Minnie who doesn't 
really faint but is quite set in her Victorian : 
ways ... of Elizabeth, the wild young sister, —* 
who having once read an article on hitch- 
hiking immediately hiked all the way to 
Schenectady ...and of Leila, the elder sis- 
ter. who is always falling in and out of love. 
Their story is a gay and wise romance of 
modern young people. $2.00 
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Bock to Virtue, 
Bett 


BY 
MARGARET WIDDEMER 


Author of GOLDEN RAIN 














Is young America going to the dogs? The author joined the wander- 
ing horde to find out. “A startling subject... Minehan has given 
attention to the sex life of the jungle and he tells how the girls fare 
... All inhibitions and repressions are gone in the jungle and on 
the road.” N. Y. World-Telegram. 
With photographs by the author. SO 


Tramps 
















A senator murdered...the suspect strangled 
.. these were the clues: A tiny triangle of 
fingernail lacquer, a fragment of a burned linen 
handkerchief, a small piece of leaf mold. “Little 
enough to hang a man on!” Colonél Primrose 
thought. But these few clues proved more than 
enough to smoke out the murderer. Colored 
frontispiece. $2.00 


The Strangled 
Witness 


HAVE YOU READ THESE. 


Best Sellers? 


by LESLIE FORD 
author of THE CLUE OF 
THE JUDAS TREE 
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WEEKLY NEWS OF 
BOOKS 


A BACKWARD GLANCE 


By Edith Wharton. This delightful 
volume of reminiscences by the 
distinguished novelist is one of the 
most popular books of the summer. 
“A charming book. A vanished 
world returns at the command of a 
born writer.”—-N. Y. Eve. Post. 
Few literary autobiographies carry 
us through such diverse scenes.“ — 
Boston Transcript. Illus. $3.00 


SECRET SERVICE 
OPERATOR 13 


adventurous spies in the Civil War. 
“A fascinating romance with a 
winning heroine . . . excellent read- 
ing.”"---Phila. Public Ledger. “A 
wildly exciting story from first page 
to last." —Wm. Lyon Phelps, $2.50 


— — — 
THE WORLD IS YOURS 


By G. B. Lancaster, author of 
*‘Pageant.”” A magnificent story of 
pioneer Yukon, which makes ideal 
reading for warm summer days. 
“Enough action to suit anyone.”’”— 
Chicago Daily News. “A big and 
powerful novel.”"—N. Y. Eve. Post. 
“‘Astonishingly vigorous prose, rich 
and melodious.”~—Saturday Review. 
3rd large printing. $2.50 


PAGE MR. POMEROY 


By Elizabeth Jordan. 
of a man who tried to help a woman 
in distress, only to be plunged into a 
thrilling kidnapping and extortion 
“Startlingly unusual.” 
“A choice setting for 
love and mystery . . . entertaining 
and original.” —N. Y. Times. $2.00 


HARUN AL RASHID 


the striking qualities of his life. 
amazing blend of treachery, greed, 
cruelty, loyalty and generosity. The 


Appleton Biography. 


WILLIAM THE 

CONQUEROR 
By Hilaire Belloc. A glowing biog- 
taphy of the Norman conqueror of 
England. “Both entertaining and 
provocative. A brilliant picture of 
England and Europe of the 11th 
century.”—-Philadelphia Inquirer. 
“Brilliantly written.”-—N.Y. Times. 
An Appleton Biography. $1.50 


At All Booksellers 


. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 

35 West 32nd Street, 
New York — 





A 
By 
Borig 
M. D., Se. D., 


Z, 


® A thrilling account of the latest discov- 
eries of Scientists, Biologists and Medical 
Men on the prolangation of life and 
youth. Of vital interest to anyone who is 


forty or older. 4th Printing. 
PIN $2 to this ad and send to your book- 
seller or E. P. Dutton, 300 4th Ave., N.Y. 








“An outstanding con- 

tribution to the whole 

history and develop- 
ment of man.” 

—Stuart Chase 

N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Lewis Mumford’s 
ECHNICS and 
) CIVILIZATION 








2nd printing, $4.50 Harcourt, Brace 








Books and Authors 





FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


FICTION 

‘‘THe GoLpEN Spike.” Floyd Dell. 
Farrar & Rinehart. August. 

“THs DgaTH AND BIRTH oF Davip 

AND.”” Waldo Frank. 
(Seribner’s.) August. 

‘Tue Tea Tray Murpers.’’ Chris- 
topher Bush. (Morrow.) Au- 
gust. 

‘‘CANDLES IN THE StorM.” Robert 
Littell. (Harper.) August. 
“Mr. GLENCANNON.” Guy Gil 
patric. (Dodd, Mead.) Aw 

gust 

‘Broken Music.”” Morna Mac- 
Taggart. (Dutton.) August. 

NON-FICTION 

“OLtver CROMWELL."” John Bu- 
chan. (Houghton Mifflin.) 
September. 

‘(LAUGHING THEIR Wary: WOMEN’S 
Humor 1n America.” Mary R. 
Beard and Martha Bensley 
Bruere. (Macmillan.) Au- 
gust 

‘“‘NomMaA OF JAPAN: THE NINE 
MaGAZINES OF KopANSHA.”’ Seiji 
Noma. (Vanguard Press.) 
August. 

“THE PLEASURES OF PosrTrRY.” 
Edith Sitwell. (Norton.) Aw- 
gust. 

‘“‘NecrRo AMERICANS, WHAT Now?”’ 
James Weldon Johnson. (Vik- 
ing Press.) September. 

“Cape FAREWELL.” Henry Mar- 
tinson. (Putnam’s.) August. 











UL HOLLISTER of R. H. 

Macy & Co. has been delving 

into the history of booksell- 

ing and the result of his re- 
search is a little pamphlet, ‘‘The 
Author’s Wallet,’’ compiled by him 
and published by R. H. Macy & 
Co. The first part of the pamphlet 
deals with the adventures of James 
Lackington (1774-84), a London 
bookseller who conceived the novel 
idea of conducting his business on 
a strictly cash basis. He earned 
the hostility of his tompetitors by 
underselling them, as he was able 
to do because he had no interest 
charges to pay and no bad debts 
on his books. The second half tells 
how John Chapman, another Lon- 
don bookseller, fought the publish- 
ers who tried to blacklist him for 
selling books at less than the price 
set by the publishers. He won his 
fight with the assistance of Charles 
Dickens, John Stuart Mill, Thomas 
Carlyle, Lord Macaulay and other 
distinguished authors of the time. 
All of which appears to have a 
bearing on a current controversy 
between some independent booksell- 
ers and a certain New York depart- 
ment store. 


At the Montreal conference of the 
American Library Association Miss 
Cornelia Meigs was given the John 
Newbery Medal, awarded annually 
to the author of ‘“‘the most signifi- 
cant contribution to American lit- 
erature for children.’’ The book for 
which she received the award was 


‘4 ‘Invincible Louisa: The Story of 


the Author of ‘Little Women,'”’ 
published a year ago by Little, 
Brown & Co. Miss Meigs, who is 
a member of the English Depart- 
ment at Bryn Mawr College, was 
born in Rock Island, Ill., but lived 
for many years in Keokuk, Iowa, 
before she moved to Bryn Mawr. 
She is a great-great-granddaughter 
of Commander John Rodgers. of the 
U. S. S. Constitution. Her father, 
Montgomery Meigs, was a civil en- 
gineer who gave fifty-seven years 
of his lifé to the work of control- 
ling the Mississippi River. After 
her graduation from Bryn Mawr, 
Miss Meigs became a teacher in 
St. Catherine’s School, Davenport, 
Iowa, and it was there that she 
first began writing, trying her 
stories out on the children of the 
school. Her first book was a col- 
lection of short stories entitled 
“The Kingdom of the Winding 
Road.”’ In 1929 her sea story for 
boys, ‘‘The Trade Wind,’’ won the 
$2,000 prize offered by Little, 
Brown & Co. for a new book to be 
included in ‘their ‘Beacon Hill 
Bookshelf for Boys and Girls."" The 


Newbery Medal, given annually 





since 1921 by Frederic G. Melcher, 
editor of The PublisHers Weekly, 
is d in 
publisher of children’s books. It 
is a bronze medal designed by René 
Paul Chambellan. The winner is 
selected by a committee of fifteen 
children’s librarians of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 





John Cowper Powys, who has 
spent most of the last thirty years 
in America, has returned to Eng- 
land, where he plans to remain per- 
manently. Before sailing he deliv- 
ered to Simon & Schuster the man- 
uscript of his ‘“Autobiography.’’ It 
is to be published on Oct. 8, Mr. 
Powys’s sixtieth birthday. 


Mike Gold, author of ‘Jews 
Without Money,”’’ has taken a three 
months’ vacation from his job on 
The Daily Worker so that he can 
complete his novel, as yet untitled, 
which is to be published in 1935 by 
Covici, Friede. This will be Mr. 
Gold’s first book in three years. 


“The Tavern Rogue,’’ by Robert 
Gordon Anderson, to be published 
late in August by Farrar & Rine- 
hart, is a novel of the Elizabethan 
age. The hero is an outlaw, play- 
wright, roisterer, killer of men and 
menace to women. 


The Hawthornden Prize has just 
been awarded to James Hilton’s 
novel, ‘‘Lost Horizon,’’ published 
here by William Morrow & Co. This 
prize, £100 and a medal, is given 
annually by Miss Alice Warrender 
for the most promising novel of the 
year by an author under 41 years 
of age. 


Stella Gibbons had just taken off 
her shoes because they hurt when 
her husband came in and told her 
that she had won the Femina Vie 
Heureuse prize of V francs for 
her satiric novel, ‘Cold Comfort 
Farm.”’ She was so surprised and 
delighted that she danced round the 
room in her stocking feet until her 
hair came down. She writes to her 
American publishers, Longmans, 
Green & Co.: “Once I have the 
money I’ll put it in the bank, not, 
however, before buying a first-class 
atlas, a dictionary and taking some 
friends to dinner and the theatre.’’ 
And not, we trust, before buying a 
pair of shoes that will not hurt. 


A. Monroe Aurand, author and 
publisher, of Harrisburg, Pa., has 
undertaken to work up a compre- 
hensive bibliography on the several 
issues of ‘‘Notes and Queries: His- 
torical, Biographical and Genealogi- 
cal,’”’ published in Harrisburg, Pa., 
1879-1900. Librarians, genealogists 
and collectors in p ion of num- 
bers of this publication, original or 
reprint series, are requested to com- 
municate to Mr. Aurand lists of 
their titles and dates. Mr, Aurand 
is also working on a bibliography of 
the miscellaneous works of Dr. Wil- 
liam Henry Egle, at one time State 
librarian of Pennsylvania. Libra- 
rians knowing of any of this mate- 
rial are requested to communicate 
with Mr. Aurand. 





Yesterday, July 7, marked the fif- 
tieth birthday of Lion Feuchtwan- 
ger, novelist, poet and dramatist. 
The plans for the celebration of the 
anniversary—plans which we as- 
sume were carried out, although 
this section of THz Times goes to 
press too early to record the ac- 
complished fact—include a féte giv- 
en by Feuchtwanger’s friends at 
Sanary on the French Riviera, 
where he and his wife are living 
in exile from Nazi Germany, and 
a manifestation of homage from 
writers, critics and readers in all of 
the countries where his works have 
been published. The Querido Verlag 
in Amsterdam, which — publishes 
Feuchtwanger’s works in German, 
is making itself the headquarters 
for this manifestation. Feucht- 
Wanger’s most recent novel, ‘The 
Oppermanns,’’ was published here 
in March by the Viking Press. It 
has been published in eleven other 
languages, and the German edition, 
although not admitted to Germany, 
has sold 20,000 copies. 
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ART? . 


Thomas Craven, America’s foremost art 
critic, has taken the entire glamorous pan- 
otama of modern art, its men, its move- 
ments and its meaning, for his palette in 
creating this authoritative, fiery and excit- 
ing book. It is “unlaydownable” if you 
like either art or good writing. $3.75 


— — 
‘WHAT INTERESTS YOU MOST? 


> MODERN ART 


BY THOMAS CRAVEN 


GENIUS? 


If you haven't already read this great 
story your friends must have told you that 
it is just about the most authentic picture 
of genius ever penned, besides being a 
vivid story of the dance and the glittering 
Russian Ballet in all its glory. Here is 
sufficient material for six novels, from five 
to seven solid hours of supreme beauty 
and tragedy. $3.75 


NIJINSKY 


By His Wite ROMOLA NISINSKY 


oe 


CHINA? 

Our of a little village on the Yangre 
comes this strangely moving book which 
Malcolm Cowley calls “the best book I 
have read ut China,” and of which 
William Soskin writes: “It is a burning, 
impassioned story.” It is the first book on 
China which sees that country and all that 
is going on within it through the eyes of 
a native. $3.00 


A CHINESE 
TESTAMENT 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF TAN SHIH-HUA — AS TOLD TO 
S. TRETIAKOV, author of “Roar, China” 


MODERNS? 


Reviewers everywhere have called this 


book the This Side of Paradise of 1934. 
It has completely outraged a whole class 
of people, the New York “intellectuals” 
it describes, and has, although a first novel, 
definitely established Miss Slesinger as a 


major novelist. 


THE 
UNPOSSESSED 


BY TE‘ S SLESINGER 


$2.50 
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Our Real 


AMERICA’S CAPACITY TO PRO- 
DUCE. By Edwin G. Nourse 
and Associates. 525 pp. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Brookings 
Institution. $3.50. 


By LOUIS RICH 

HANKS to the assiduous stud- 

ies of realistic scholars 

quantitative economics is 

coming into its own. It is 
bringing us a more exact and co- 
ordinated understanding of the 
whole economic fabric of the na- 
tion. The painstaking analysis to 
which existing business and indus- 
trial organization is being sub- 
jected is bearing fruit in a number 
of important works published or 
about to be published in this coun- 
try. One of these works, embodying 
the initial findings of a compre- 
hensive investigation undertaken by 
the Brookings Iristitution of Wash- 
ington, has just appeared. It is the 
‘ first volume of a series of four 
presenting a fundamental study of 
the distribution of wealth and in- 
come in relation to economic prog- 
ress, and bearing the authorship of 
six associates—all of them special- 
ists in their respective fields. 

Judging from the contents of the 
book, the, monumental research 
carried on by the Washington in- 
stitution for years promises to 
supply one of the most significant 
additions to the literature which 
has sprung up on the subject of 
America’s national economy. Its 
thoroughness is easily perceived in 
the extent and character of the 
data compiled, organized and di- 
gested for the benefit of the read- 
er. Its charts and diagrams, statis- 
tical tables, appendices, footnotes, 
source-references and, above all, 
the clear and simple style of its 
presentation, make the complicated 
survey one of the most accessible 
and absorbing of its type. 

The work is written frankly from 
the point of view of one interested 
in preserving the present social-eco- 
nomic order but at the same time 
desirous of improving it so as to 
assure a progressively better stand- 
ard of material well-being to all 
members of society. 

The healthy life and growth of 
the community demand increased 
production and increased consump- 
tion, both of)which depend upon 
the flow of monetary returns. We 
must have more income in order to 
save and more income in order to 
spend. Since under present norms 
all capital expansion, i.e., increased 
production and consequently higher 
standards of living, must come 
from the accumulation of surplus, 
the division of income as between 
spending and saving assumes a con- 
trolling influence in saf 
the continuous functioning of the 


system. 

The question has preoccupied 
economists, many of whom have 
been- nettled by the so-called ‘‘di- 
lemma of thrift’: Shall we spend 
less and save more, curtailing con- 
sumption, discouraging capital de- 
velopment and technical efficiency 
and thereby diminishing the oppor- 
tunities for employment and fur- 
ther consumption? Or shall we save 
less and consume more, thus limit- 
ing capital growth and hence the 
possibility of satisfying the de- 
mands of increased consumption? 

Dr. Nourse and his associates 
have undertaken to re-examine the 
issue anew in the light of the vastly 
increased statistical material avail- 
able in the various realms of eco- 
nomic endeavor. Their specific ob- 
jective in the present book is to 
establish. the trend of capital ex- 
pansion in this country for the last 
thirty years, to estimate the ca- 
pacity of the industrial plant thus 
built, and to ascertain whether or 
not this plant has been utilized to 
the full measure of its potentialities 
“practically attainable under sus- 
tained simultaneous operation.”’ 

The authors attack their task 
with admirable objectivity, precision 
and care. The whole economic 
structure of the country is divided 
and studied by them according to 


[multiply its output many times in 
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the major subdivisions: agricul- 
ture and mining; manufacturing; 
services comprising power produc- 
tion, transportation, merchandising, 
monetary and credit facilities; and 
the national labor force. In this 
way the effort to discover whether 
or not there has been a tendency 
within the period studied to con- 
vert too large a proportion of the 
nation’s income into fixed capital 
furnishes the answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether there actually 
exists a discrepancy between Amer- 
fean saving and American spend- 
ing. For if it is true that our na- 
tional income is so distributed that 
More of it goes into surplus and 
less of it into consumer purchasing 
power, then we should expect to 
find evidence of this in the steady 
accumulation of producing plant 
idle because of lack of 
effective demand for its product. 

Before evaluating, however, the 
results of the investigation devel- 
oped in the book the serious reader 
will have to decide for himself 
whether or not he unqualifiedly 
agrees with the “‘realistic’’ postu- 
lates implicitly accepted by the au- 
thors. Essentially these postulates 
amount to saying: Let us be real- 
istic about the problem which we 
are to study. Let us assume the 
motivating forces responsible for 
the allocation of national income 
between saving for capital expan- 
sion and expenditures for consump- 
tion goods to be what they are and 
not to be changed. Let us further 
assume that the labor forces avail- 
able, representing a consequence of 
the division of income and an adap- 
tation to the prevailing mode of of- 
fering. and securing employment, 
are also what they are and are to 
remain unchanged. The question we 
are to solve is how under the exist- 
ing conditions of accumulation and 
consumption does excess plant ca- 
pacity compare with excess labor 
capacity. 

It stands to reason that by follow- 
ing this method of analysis all that 
the survey can reveal is the indis- 
putable fact that America’s capac- 
ity to produce exceeds America’s 
actual production by the amount 
which the American outlay for con- 
sumption falls short of the total of 
expenditures that would be possible 
if the producing facilities of the 
country were fully exploited. 

The investigators’ ‘‘realism,’’ 
therefore, only means that our pro- 
ductive system is appraised in terms 
of itself. Indeed, one of the princi- 
pal conclusions of the study is that 
in 1929, the year of our highest 
prosperity, every important branch 
of industry had a substan’ 
bor slack,’’ amounting in all to the 
full time of 7,000,000 werkers. This, 
it is claimed, is almost.the exact 
amount of labor which would be 
required to run estimated plant ca- 
pacity to its full extent. In terms 
of national product this underem- 
ployment of industry and men would 
be equivalent to about 20 per cent 
of the total output. From the physi- 
cal production figures of the past 
two years the estimate is made that 
our current excess of industrial 
plant is about 50 per cent. 

It is, in fact, ‘in its realistic ap- 
praisal of the productive capacity 
of our economic organization as dis- 
tinguished from the wild estimates 
of technological enthusiasts that 
the chief value of the present vol- 
ume lies. It indicates that the 
champions of our alleged ‘‘economy 
of plenty” have a long way to go 
yet to prove their point. It shows 
that the industrial machine of the 
country, marvelously perfected 
though it be, is as yet unable to 


obedience to the mere waving of a 
magic wand. It proves also that 
capital is not as impractical and 
reckless as it has been supposed to 
be, and that overproduction, while 
technically a fact as far as market 
conditions are concerned, is far 
trom being a reality when we con- 
sider the needs of the nation as a 
whole. 
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What the foremost critics in Ghmerica 


of GEORGE SOULE’S new book: 









@SOUND!... 
“The soundest, sanest, profoundest since the New Deall” 


4 — N.Y. Evening Sun 







“A brilliantly written and provocative book!” 
— N. Y. Herald Tribune 








@ ACCURATE! ... . 
“All the more impressive because of its restraint and 
accuracy!” — Henry Haziitt 












® PERMANENT! ... ; 
“Likely to stand out a generation hence!” 
— N. Y. Evening Post 







@ MEATY!... 
“A meaty book! ’’—Book-of-the-Month Club News 


- “Goes straight to the heart of our social problems!” 
— N. Y. Times 
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$2.50 
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THEY CHANGED THE WORLD... 
but did they lead us to destruction? 
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short, sharp words, and not too 
many of them. That is the eti- 
quette, the formula grasped so 
easily by both worthy and unworthy 
suitors. It is as simple as playing 
Joyce with scrambled words. But 
to which postulants shall she grant 
her favors? She is capable of ac- 
knowledging the commonplace ex- 
citements of sensationalism—and 
equally, the exquisite excitements 
of new and intense experience. 

There are many stopping places 
between the extremes of Tiffany 
Thayer and Ernest Hemingway, 
and they should be mapped by an 
author’s ability to translate a 
brutal fact into the overtones where- 
by the whole spirit of a man reacts 
to this fact. Hemingway’s transla- 
tion is so complete that the facts 
are often lost altogether. In Wolf- 
son’s work they stare us in the 
face, shock us a little, and end up 
in the momentary excitements of a 
thriller. The overtones slip away. 

So Wolfson is not Hemingway, 
not by a long shot. But neither is 
Wolfson exclusively Wolfson, as the 
famous advertisement insisted. He 
is but one of a pack of wooers of 
a particular muse, if only because 
of the furious rush of his story, 
which is told in the usual] ‘‘muscu- 
lar, masculine prose,’’ through a 
galaxy of turbulent incidents to 
ward viol and sudd death. 

He has taken two young doctors 
to whom the depression has denied 
a livelihood. They make a small 
hospital of a brownstone house, 
and perform illegal operations. 

Although Pete takes his turn at 
drinking and gambling, he still 
bears vestiges of an earlier thirst 
for honor in his profession, and 
occasionally he likes to play the 
martyr about it. The others in the 
hospital live frankly for nothing 
but the main chance. Nick, doctor 
number two, admits brashly that 
he is nothing but a chiseler. Sam, 
the playwright, seems drawn to the 
hospital by the sense of common 
defeat he found in the two doc 
tors. 

It is Ruth who completes Pete’s 
collapse. He falls for her, but her 
price is high. At one moment she 
offers herself to him, the perfect 
mistress; at the next she is play- 
ing for money and marriage. Pete 
is teased to madness, and loses 
his head. The joint attempt of his 
deserted wife and Nick to bring 
him back ends with a stage as 
corpse-strewn as the last act of 
‘‘Hamiet.”’ 

In detailing the relationship be- 
tween Ruth and Pete, Mr. Wolfson 
becomes fulsome, thus betraying 
his muse even in her less demand- 
ing moments. He can only manage 
the emotional interplay by unfairly 
withholding a part of Ruth’s 
character from the reader. Where 
he sticks to action and description, 
as in the magnificently executed 
operating scenes, he packs a pow- 
erful punch. There is much here 
that makes exciting, high-voltage 
reading. But until Mr. Wolfson 
turns to a more subtle translation 
of physical action, he is not en- 
titled to a high artistic rating. 








Young Love 


oe SIGHT. By Clifton Cuth- 
Ham Godwin, the "93." — 
Sc is the keynote of this new 
Cuthbert novel, the story of a 
very young man’s disastrous 
reactions to a clandestine love 
affair carried on with an expe- 
rienced woman considerably his 
elder. Fred’s troubles arise from 
an introspective obsession which 
goads him to rationalize the psy- 
chological relationship obtaining 
between him and the less imagina- 
tive Alice. He never succeeds in 
coherently solving that problem, 
which, in the yltimate, well-nigh 
destroys him. 
A fledgling intellectual, 
in a Greenwich luna, he te 
supported by an allowance from 
his people in Ohio, affecting the 
Bohemian and vaguely planning to 


Works of 


write a play. Alice falls for him at 
first meeting and whisks him to her 
apartment uptown, where he spends 
a week in blissful dalliance. Scent- 
ing an intangible danger then, he 
breaks away, but drawn relent- 
lessly, he returns frequently to the 
toils of the liaison. 

The deeper meaning which the 
infatuated youth seeks to read into 
his intimacy with Alice, tells Fred 
that she offers him a refuge from 
“‘my incapacity to exist as a clearly 
defined ihdividual.’’ Worse still for 
the lad’s bewilderment, she mani- 
fests a maternal urge in concert 
with her more fieshly affection. 

The author has lavished a good 
deal of sound and penetrating 
analysis upon the character of the 
befuddled Fred, without, however, 
ingratiating that nonentity into the 
reader’s sympathies. Largely on 
his own testimony, offered in the 
first person, Fred seems to be a 
sorry case of callow self-absorp- 
tion pursued to desperate lengths, 
something of a coward, prig and 
snob, too, unredeemed by even the 
average manliness common to his 
years, the early Twenties. With 
such thin material as this theme 
and protagonist afforded, Mr. Cuth- 
bert has done a creditable, un- 
hackneyed job which, if it in no 
sense equals two of his preceding 
novels, should not disappoint the 
attentive observer of his work. 


Jewel Smugglers 
SMUGGLERS’ RANCH. By Charles 
H. Snow. 315 pp. Philadelphia: 
Macrae-Smith Company. 

RE is a story of a desperate 
fight between deputized agents 
of the law and a ring of smug- 

giers bringing in precious stones 
and narcotics from Mexico; a story 
of old Sheriff Boyd Hislop’s worries 
about an approaching election—his 
fear that his defeat was sure unless 
he could effect the capture of the 
leading desperado, also the story 
of his lifelong friendship with Old 
Bill Delano, rancher, who comes 
up from Texas and buys Sunset 
(Smugglers’) Ranch after the 
smugglers have been ‘driven off; a 
double romance of the loves of two 
young deputy sheriffs and Delano’s 





twin daughters; a story of riding, 


Fiction 


fast gunplay, trickery, scouting and 
strategy, a story of a kidnapping 
and a rescue—all rolled into one 
narrative. 

Enough materia! of sorts to make 
at least two ordinary Western tales. 
And, indeed, this one breaks in 
two in the middle and has to start 
over again—that is to say, the sec- 
ond half is another story that is 
practically independent of all that 
has gone before. 


A Cattle War 


RIDERS WEST. By Ernest Hay- 
coz. 304pp. New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc. $2. 
EARED and embittered by being 
made, all unwittingly and un- 
willingly, the third angle of a 

divorce-court triangle, Nan Avery 





‘fled from her Baltimore home hop- 


ing to lose herself in the West. As 
she left the train at the little way- 
station of Trail City, Montana, she 
vowed again that she was through 
with men, yet she could not help no- 
ticing the lean, broad-hatted, gun- 
carrying men of the place. Settling 
in an abandoned nester’s shack be- 
tween the Broken Stirrup and 
Smoky Draw ranches, she soon 
found it a no man’s land between 
front-line trenches of a bitter range 
war. At first she took a keen dis- 
like to Dan Bellew, leader of the 
forces of law and order; and she 
was rather impressed by the suave 
manners of Neel St. Cloud. But 
she was not long in finding out 
her mistake. 

St. Cloud’s courtesy was only on 
the surface. He was a venomous 
brute and an outlaw who took what 
he wanted. He wanted Nan at 
first sight of her. And so she 
found herself forced into the war 
almost before she knew it—and she 
proved herself a fighter. 

Such, in brief, are the ingredients 
of the latest Western from the ex- 
perienced hand of Ernest Haycox, 
which is quite as replete as any of 
his earlier tales with the excite 
ments of shots in the dark, ib 





The New 1934 Novel by 


Now At 
All 
Bookstores 


A thrilling romance of the 
riders of the Tonto Basin. 


CODE OF 
THE WEST 


Free—an illustrated 56 page booklet describing Zane 
Grey’s exciting life and work. Send 10c in stamps to 
cover cost of mailing to Department. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St.. New York. 








cades along the trails, cattle stam- 
pedes on stormy nights, the taking 
of long chances, and courageous 
triumphs over heavy odds. It is a 
fast and breathless romance of the 
Montana cattle country of thirty- 
five years ago. 





The People of Greece 


(Continued from Page 2) 





Plato, the rise and fall of the 
Athenian Empire, Alexander, the 
philosophy of Greek sculpture— 
showing how, in its inception and 
progress, events and intellectual 
interests and developments played 
back and forth upon each other 
for its nourishment and fruition, 
evaluating it in terms of its sig- 
nificance for Greek growth and 
culture and indicating its influ- 
ence upon later times. 

The author brings the story down 
to within a century and half of 
the Christian era, when Roman ar- 
mies brought the Hellene lands un- 
der Roman rule. But already had 
come to the Greek race the period 
of old age. He finds in the Epi- 
curean and Stoic philosophies the 
stigmata of old age, of an end to 
“the creative impatience, the eager 
intiative, the adventurous curios- 
ity that had made Pythagoras and 
Plato possible. * * * The magnifi- 
cent range and vital power of Hel- 
lenic civilization had vanished. * * * 
Its great task of laying the founda- 
tions of Western civilization was 
done.”’ . 

Thus Mr. Lavell’s ‘‘biography”’ 
portrays the full period of Greek 
rise and dominance and decline 
chiefly in terms of intellectual 
achievement and its shaping, guid- 
ing and inspiring influence upon 
the forms of their civilization and 
their deathless contributions to the 
treasures of humanity’s mind and 
spirit. But the Greek genius, he 
points out, did not dig with the old 
age of the Greeks and the disap- 
pearance of the Greek people as a 
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separate factor in the world’s af- 


fairs. There are no pages in his 
book more interesting than those 
in which he traces the descent, the 
reappearance and the potent in- 
fluence, as he does in many and 
various instances, of one or another 
form of Greek thought. ‘‘There is 
a direct descent,” he says in one of 
these cases, “from Zeno to Thomas 
Jefferson.” 

The author has a notable talent 
for the clarification of material and 
for effective organization and 
statement of his exposition. With 
masses of material before him he 
quickly grasps the essentials for 
his purpose and weaves them into 
a narrative that is wondrously rich 
in its contents but moderate, re- 
strained and simple in its style. He 
aims to make his biography of the 
Greeks true and just. But he does 
not do muckraking nor much ex- 
ploring of the seamy sides of Greek 
character and civilization, because, 
he frankly explains, his basic prin- 
ciple was to deal with permanent 
values, ‘‘with the best and most 
characteristic forms of expression, 
not those in which they failed.” 
But he sees and discusses faults 
and weaknesses and causes of 
failure. 

Of particular interest and value in 
these our own times are numerous 
developments and characteristics of 
the Greeks which Mr. Lavell ana- 
lyzes and discusses as important in 
their influence. upon the course of 
the Greek people. He does not call 
attention to them as signposts for 
modern nations, but their applica- 
bility to national and world prob- 
lems of the present is so startling 
that he who reads needs no help to 








see the point. 








And 
Quiet Flows 
The Don 
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New Books on Religion 


By ODELL SHEPARD 
SPINOZA AND BUDDHA. By 8. 
M. Melamed. 382 pp. Chicago 
= University of Chicago Press. 


HE central idea of this ex- 

traordinary book is that two 

types of religion, the Judaic 

and the Buddhistic, have con- 
tended for mastery in the world 
since ancient times, and that, upon 
the whole, the latter has triumphed. 
Dr. Melamed sees both Jesus and 
Spinoza throwing the weight of 
their enormous influence on the 
side of Buddhism and against the 
religious traditions of their race. 
Christianity itself is to him, both 
in édrigin and in essential nature, 
Buddhistic, and he believes that the 
preponderating effect of Spinoza’s 
thought upon the Western world 
has been of the same ultimately 
Oriental nature. 

Not content with pointing out 
that the religions of the East are 
pantheistic, transcendental and in- 
clined toward pessimism, whereas 
the religion of the Jews has always 
been monotheistic, this-worldly and 
strongly optimistic, he declares 
furthermore that the East has al- 
ways worshiped what he calls a 
dead god and the Jews a living one. 
“The oldest type of pantheism,” 
says he, ‘‘arose in the jungie, while 
the oldest form of monotheism, that 
of the ancient Hebrews, was born 
in the desert.” ‘‘Against the world- 
picture of universalism, pessimism, 
asceticism and acosmism, there 
stands out in bold relief its reverse, 
the individualistic, theistic, optimis- 
tic and anthropocentric world-pic- 
ture created in the Arabian desert.” 
All other types of religious thought, 
Dr. Melamed says, are ‘‘only com- 
promises, mixtures, combinations 
and syntheses” of these two. 

One sees that these assertions 
have @ generous amplitude. 
Throughout the -book there is a 
cloudy grandeur of statement on 

* the same magnificent scale of space 
and time which the author does 
little to diminish by citation of au- 
thority or effort at logical proof. 
How very surprising a book it is 
can be briefly indicated only by 
quoting a few of its more startling 
assertions, chosen somewhat at ran- 
dom. The reader is given to under- 
stand not‘only that Coleridge, Car- 
lyle, Newman, Arnold and Byron 
were profoundly influenced by the 
Jew of Amsterdam, but that in the 
chief works of Shelley—including a 
hitherto unknown poem which Dr. 
Melamed calls ‘‘Adonais and Hellas”’ 
—‘“Spinozistic pantheism breaks 
forth * * * with irresistible force- 
fulness.” 

We are told that the seculariza- 
tion of Judaism in the West during 
the last 150 years ‘‘is primarily dte 
to the influence of Spinoza,” and 
also that this same Baruch Spinoza 
“was actually responsible for the 
cultural anti-Semitism of modern 
Europe.” Again we are told that 
“Spinoza’s amor Dei is, in the final 
analysis, only erotic mysticism.” 
One is asked to believe that, 
“with the exception of Friedrich 
Nietzsche, not one Christian thinker 
ever observed the discord between 
the Old and the New Testaments,” 
and also that ‘Christianity, like 
Buddhism, is not concerned with 
this world.” The assertion is made 
that the doctrine of St. Paul ‘‘con- 
sists of a diluted Buddhism,” and 
that St. Augustine himself ‘‘was 
consistent in his Buddhistic motives 
of thought.” 

Obviously, the definite proof and 
establishment of almost any one 
of these assertions would make a 
considerable book and a valuable 
addition to our knowledge. Dr. 
Melamed is too enthusiastic about 
the assertions themselves to stop 
for proof. It is characteristic of his 
method that when he comes to the 
long-debated and extremely diffi- 
cult question regarding possible 
Buddhistic influence upon early 
Christianity, and even upon the 
thought of Jesus, he writes as 
though this influence had been 
proved. 

Reference to the third volume of 
“Hinduism and Buddhism,’’ by Sir 





Charles Eliot, one of the most com- 
petent of recent scholars in this 


‘| field, will show that we are still 


very far from such conclusive 
proof. Again, where he wishes to 
show that Buddhism came early 
into the Mediterranean world Dr. 
Melamed says that ‘Clement of 
Alexandria mentions the name of 
Buddha in 220 B. C.," although 
he shows elsewhere his knowledge 
of the fact that this famous scholar 
lived in the second century of our 
era. 

The values of this book and the 
talents of its author are not of 
the scholarly but of the Orphic 
arder. The thought is stimulating 
rather than trustworthy. Several 
brilliant and indeed profound inter- 
pretations of Jewish history are 
scattered through the pages, and 
some of the generalizations of 
Oswald Spengler are repeated with 
telling effect. One does not feel 
after reading the book that one 
knows more about either Buddha or 
Spinoza than he knew before, and 
certainly one has not been led to 
discern any close relation between 
the two. In fact, however, the book 
is not written about the two figures 
named in the title. It is concerned, 
rather, with a stream or tendency 
of religious thought which they are 
said to represent. 

The reader of “Spinoza and 
Buddha” is uncomfortably aware 
almost from the first page that the 
English language ig not Dr. Mela- 
med's native tongue. He writes 
“disintérested”’ consistently when 
he means ‘“‘uninterested,’’ and he 
believes that the singular form of 
the word ‘“‘species”’ is ‘‘specie.’’ But 
these are matters for which the ex- 
cellent press that publishes the 
book should feel itself responsible. 
Far more serious is the lack of any 
coherence and orderly arrangement 
in the shaping of the materiais. 
One would say that there are the 
rough notes here from which at 
least half a dozen remarkable books 
might be made—if only Dr. Mela- 
med would take the trouble to sort 
them into their widely different 
categories and then to discover and 
to present the evidence for the 
statements that he makes. 


THE HIDING GOD. By Robert 
Norwood. 251 pp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 
LL but one of the eighteen ser- 
mons that compose this book 
were preached in 1925 from 
the pulpit of St. Bartholomew's 
Church in New York City during 
the first months of Robert Nor- 
wood’s incumbency. The direct and 
warm-hearted manner of them, if 
not their themes, will therefore be 
familiar to many. Prepared from 
stenographic reports as the book 
has deen, it is a valuable record of 
some of the most effective preach- 
ing that has been done in America 
in our time. 

Preaching, to Robert Norwood, 
was always a shared experience. 
Opposed to all taboo, prohibition, 
prejudice and strictly interpreted 
creed, he was never didactic but 
always sympathetic and close to 
the current of life. He tested faith 
not dy professions but by deeds, 
and the central idea and passion 
of Christianity was that of com- 
radeship. From the evidence of the 
present book alone one would judge 
that grace and charm were some- 
what more apparent in him than 
originality or depth of thought, but 
it is also clear that his success as a 
preacher was won in part by his 
manifest friendliness. 

Even from these printed pages 
one gets the sense of an extraordi- 
nary warmth of personality. The 
short sentences are leveled at the 
heart, not the head. Often they 
remind one that Robert Norwood 
got some part of his train for 
the ministry on a farm in Nova 
Scotia—as where he says that ‘‘per- 
haps no one can understand Jesus 
who has never done a hard day’s 
work."’ Often, too, they have a 
coiled force that suggests epigram, 
as in the remark: ‘‘The Cross was 
not a crisis; it was a habit.”” And 
on évery page there is proof that 


Robert Norwood thought and lived 
and spoke as a poet. 3 


own profession: ‘‘A preacher has 
only a little while on Sunday in 
which to deliver his message. He 
has no time to waste. He must do 
his best to get everybody to tune in. 
* 2 * So; if he is a wise preacher, 


pleasant.” 


THE COMMONPLACE PROD- 
IGAL. By Allan Knight Chal- 
mers. 229 pp. New York: Henry 
Holt 4 Co. $1.75. 

TAINLY it is not often, in 
bem age, that a book about the 
religious life appears in which 
every reasonable literary demand 
seems to be satisfied at once; the 
rational, the esthetic, the moral 

and the didactic. But here is a 

book about religion, and particu- 

larly about prayer, that is as ex- 
citing as most novels and more 
beautiful than most poems. The 
reading of it is a strangely. stir- 
ring experience. Dr. Chalmers 

rides a horse of air and carries a 

burning spear. He gives one, in his 

own words, “a sense of something 

through life, which makes 
for power.’’ Although he does not 
say so, every sentence that he 
writes is charged with the convic- 
tion that the truth he is trying to 
convey would save the modern 
world and every man and woman 
in it. 

This book has not been written 
for sinners or for saints, but for 
the respectable peopie who make 
up 99 per cent of the population 
and who are furthest of all from 


tion of the Christian. clergy, who 
have come to regard the church as 
a sort of God-cage in which they 
exhibit their captive to the popu- 
lace on Sundays. It is written for 
all who think that religion should 
be “content if it can keep abreast 
of its past.” All such as these are 
the “‘commonplace prodigals,” who 
do not even know that they are 
living in a far country. “‘Life is so 
seldom different,” Dr. Chalmers 
says, “for those who profess the 
Christian belief in God.” He thinks 
it ought to be utterly different. In 
this book he tries to show how it 
may be made so, through the “‘prac- 
tice of the presence of God” and 
the right use of prayer. 
For success in such an ‘‘evan- 
gelistic’’ effort a man needs to have 
unusual powers of expression. Dr. 
Chalmers has them. In proof of 
this, one would like to quote his 
poignant story of the skylark that 
traded away all his feathers for 
worms and then found that there 
was no market in which he could 
trade worms for feathers. On page 
after page he gives one the sharp 
realization and pang of life, as in 
the little tale about the child of 
the tenements whom he once saw 
at a junction station with a box 
tightly clutched in her hands: 
“What have you there?” I 


asked. 
“Flowers for mother,’’ she re- 
lied. 


ment room. ‘See, Mother!’ Then 
—the opened box, the face fallen 
at the sight of the wilted stalks.” 
But Dr. Chalmers is far more 
than an evangelist, and he is some- 
thing even a little more to the pur- 
pose, just now, than a man with a 
deep sense of life’s mystery and an 
unusual power of expressing it. He 
is a practical man who knows be- 


Here is what he has to say of his} { 








EaD this novel of high adventure with the 

clean, windswept freshness of the out-of- 
doors on every page — peopled with unforget- 
table characters and packed with the gusto of 
living. fighting and loving. Enjoy the stirring 
tale of Rogan Stuart—tender in his devotion to 
a woman—a whirlwind of fury against his foes. 
WiiaM Lyon PHELPs says: “Maurice Walsh is a 
master of Romance and ‘The Road 











The New Yorker — 
“RUN (NOT WALK) TO THE’ 
NEAREST BOOKSTORE AND 


BUY YOURSELF A COPY OF 
ANDRE MALRAUX’S 


MANS FATE 


(THE 1933 GONCOURT PRIZE NOVEL) 
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Notes 


By PHILIP BROOKS 


T Seventeen, the first num- 
ber of Volume V of The Colo- 
phon, has just put in its be- 


lated arrival. Despite its gay 
and colorful appearance there is a 
note of sadness in this issue. The ac- 
companying Crier makes the re- 
gretful announcement that this is 
to be the last year in which this 
singularly beautiful magazine will 
be published in its present form. 
Just what shape ding vol 
will assume is not revealed, but the 
change will doubtless be to some 
less ambitious and expensive dress. 
It may come out in gingham or 
calico, but after the current year 
The Colophon will no longer be 
seen in its Sunday-go-to-meeting 
clothes. The successive numbers of 
this distinguished magazine have 
always been so good to look at that 
we can only join the sorrowful band 
of mourners and weep with them 
over the glory that is departing. 

Happily, The Colophon’s fame 
does not rest solely on its physical 
features, the excellence of its paper 
and typography and illustrations. It 
would have died long ago had these 
virtues not been allied with textual 
contributions of a high order of 
merit. Well-considered articles by 
amateurs and scholars delving into 
obscure and fascinating byways of 
history and literature have made 
each issue a rich mine of entertain- 
ment. 

The five volumes which will be 
concluded by the four parts coming 
out this year will stand as a symbol 
of something or other, perhaps 
merely a monument of one of the 
brave experiments « * the depression 
years. Besides its tangible accom- 
plishments there is this indirect 
achievement to be noted, that The 
Colophon in its brief years has suc- 
ceeded in establishing itself, im- 
perceptibly, as the- spiritual home 
of the more generous followers of 
the book collecting hobby. In ex- 
plaining the motives for the pro- 
posed change the publishers have 
written what may be regarded as 
footprints on the sands of time for 
the first five years of their enter- 
prise: 

The Colophon is probably as 
well assured of at least a relative 
immortality as any publication 
now current anywhere. From the 
start it has been an adventure in 
which artists, printers, writers 
and scholars have cooperated with- 
out thought of gain or commercial 
profit. Its sole aim has been to be 
the finest thing of its kind. After 
all, an adventure cannot last for- 
ever. Some of the spontaneity 
vanishes with departing youth. 
And that—rather than personal 
weariness or numerology—is prob- 
ably best interpreted as the real 
reason underlying the decision of 
the editors. coe 


T is fair to add that the editors 
have never deliberately sought to 
create a fictitious or synthetic 

value for their volumes. Yet the 
records show that the first two 
years’ issues have sold consistently 
at apremium. The new volume (we 
learn frém the colophon of the lat- 
est The Colophon) is more strictly 
limited than any of its predeces- 
sors, which have ranged in quan- 
tity from 2,000 to 3,000 copies. This 
year the number is restricted to 
1,700, a little more than the advance 
paid subscriptions. The price is 
still $15 a year and the publishers’ 
address 229 West Forty-third Street, 
New York- 

Part 17 is on the whole quite as 
satisfactory a volume as its prede- 
cessors. There are ten contribu- 
tions, an attractive linoleum block 
by Hans Floethe and a characteris- 
tie cover design and colophon by 
Carl Noell. Four of the subjects 
come under the head of history and 
biography, one is purely bibliogra- 
phy and collecting lore and four 
others treat with literary criticism 
or history. One by Stanley Mori- 
son is mainly technical, tracing the 
changes in the development of 
American ‘ 

All but the last have their locale 
in the nineteenth century, which 
again suggests the obvious criticism 
that the interests of collectors in 





on Rare 


earlier fields are being neglected. 
The heroes in the present volume 
are Henry Adams, Whistler, Du- 
mas, O. Henry and Stevenson. Two 
of the best articles deal with vil- 


lains. 
ef 


highly amusing story of Mug 

Books, a picturesque chapter 
in the history of American publish- 
ing. During the Eighteen Seventies, 
Eighties and Nineties there grew 
up a highly organized racket, the 
production of county. histories, sub- 
scribed for at $25 apiece by the local 
farmers and business men, each of 
whom was to have his life history 
included, and for an additional $35 
and up his photograph in a bor- 
rowed cutaway. 

There were 3,000 counties in the 
United States, nearly every one of 
which during this period had its his- 
tory embalmed in a thick folio, 
many of them achieving the distinc- 
tion three or four times. No one 
has been able to compute the num- 
ber of distinguished historians en- 
gaged in the delightful occupation, 
but it is safe to assume that no 
country before or since has been 
able to boast a fourth as many. But 
the business began to decline, not 
because of the growing sophistica- 
tion on the part of the farmers and 
grocers and superior judges who 
were its chief patrons, but due to 
the excessive competition. 

There were so many publishers in 
the field that the ground came to 
be covered with too great a fre- 
quency. It was found that one his- 
tory of the same county in twenty 
years was about al] the community 
could swallow. 

“To crowd them.more closely to- 
gether meant dealing twice with the 
same generation, and while the cus- 
tomer was quite willing to be im- 
mortalized once, it was discovered 
that when this was attempted a 
second time he was likely to give 
much closer thought to the ex- 
pense.”’ 


i ee there is Oscar Lewis’s 


there is the Maria Monk 

Affair, described with delight- 

ful irony by Ralph Thompson. 

It was a cause célébre which at one 
time threatened bloody war be- 
tween Canada and the United 
States. But it all happened too 
long ago for most of us to remem- 


-vigorous and unregenerate cham- 





Books | 


ber. The subject was the purported 
escape of a young girl from the 
Hétel Dieu Nunnery in Montreal 
and her account of her own suffer- 
ings and the horrible conditions 
that she had witnessed. 

She instantly became the centre 
of a furious and slanderous contro- 
versy between Protestants and 
Catholics, with a New York weekly, 
The Protestant Vindicator, her most 


pion. The nature of the debate is 
seen through Mr. Thompson’s_sly 
account, where he reports one of 
the protagonists (a D. D., Glasgow 
University; Professor of Languages 
in Rutgers College; pastor of the 
Collegiate Dutch Reformed Church 
of New York City) rising to the de- 
fense of his protégée in no half- 
hearted manner: ‘I have as much 
right to cali you a lar as you have 
them.” 
And there is the cross-examina- 
tion of the girl which begins: 
“‘When was you made a nun?’’ 
The title page of the publication 
which occasioned the hostilities is 
reproduced from the only known 
copy of the first edition, in the 
Huntington Library. It reads: 
“Awful Disclosures / of / Maria 
Monk, / as exhibited in a narrative 
of her sufferings during / a resi- 
dence of five years as a novice, and 
two / years as a black nun, in the 
Hotel Dieu/Nunnery at Montreal.” 
The book was published in New 
York in 1836. The authoress dis- 
appeared from the limelight the fol- 
lowing year and died in 1849, ob- 
scure and diseased, on what is now 
Welfare Island. - 
ess 
remaining pieces are con- 
cerned for the most part with 
pleasanter personalities. There 





is Paul H. Bixler’s Henry Adams, 
writing sprightly and entertaining | 
letters of John Hay, and Dr. Charles, 
F. Thwing, showing his interest in | 
Western Reserve University, his! 
views on education and the mak-! 
ing of public appearances. Whistler ; 
is seen by Elizabeth Robins Pennell | 
making his will in which he leaves | 
everything to Joanna Hifferman, 
his mistress, the mother of his 
only son, ‘‘devoted, faithful, a mod- 
el in a thousand.”’ 

How the Whistler and Ruskin | 
briefs in their famous litigation 
both came to Washington, and how 


| 
| 
! 





Human 


(Continued from Page 9) 


lactic acid in the colon would pro- 
long life and prevent the diseases of 
old age (including cancer). Unfor- 
tunately the method he used is fu- 
tile; acidophilus or Bulgaricus 
milk loses all or nearly all its lactic 
acid long before it reaches the 
colon. There is, unfortunately, no 
successful method yet: ‘“‘this prob- 
lem, of tremendous importance to 
humanity, to every human being, 
the problem of evolving a method 
by which lactic acid could artifi- 
cially be made to reach the colon 
in large quantities, awaits investi- 
gation and solution.” . 

But if the practical remedy still 
awaits us, the mere presentation of 
the problem is the first vital step 
in its solution. Dr. Sokoloff’s the- 
ory deserves earnest consideration 
by those competent to deal with it. 
Certainly to a lay student its logic 
seems impeccable. 

There is a great deal more than 
this in this little book—everything 
from a romantic account of life at 
Woods Hole to a biographical clinic 
on Napoleon, from accounts of un- 
usual cases of longevity to the well- 
known story of the conquest of 
paresis by induced fever. All these 
matters are, of course, related to 
the general thesis; but their oc- 
casional gives a 
‘quaint charm to the author’s style, 
with its slight flavor of the man 
writing in a language not native to 
him. 


Indeed, this touch of “‘personal- 
ity,” so to speak, also contributes 





the only faults of the book—a cer- 


Vitality 


tain teleological bent, an inclination 
to talk of the ‘‘duty” of the endo- 
crine glands and the ‘‘intelligence’’ 
of life—even a naive exposure of Dr. 
Sokoloff’s economic views, as in 
this remarkable description of the 
phenomena of senility: ‘‘one tissue 
would conquer another and in that 
struggle the aristocracy and the in- 
telligentsia, the muscles and nerves, 
perish; and an undifferentiated 
mass, connective tissue cells, tri- 
umphs.” 

But these are minor blemishes: 
the book as a whole is of first im- 
portance to every student of that 
all-inclusive subject, life itself. 

MarNarp SHIPLEY. 


Vardis Fisher has sent to his pub- 
lishers, Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, the manuscript of his new 
novel, ‘“‘We Are Betrayed.’’ This 
is the third book of a tetralogy of 
which ‘Passions Spin the Pilot’ and 
“In Tragic Life’’ are the first two. 
The titles are taken from George 
Meredith’s verse: 

Tis morning, but no morning can 
restore 

What we have forfeited. I see no 
sin: 


The wrong is mixed. In tragic life, 
God wot, 


No villain need be! Passions spin 
the plot: 

We arei betrayed by what is false 
within: 





What the fourth book will be 
called we do not know, but there 
are still several titles in the lines 
quoted. Our choice would be, ‘“Wot, 





No Villain?” 


his attorney took care of the finan- 
cial difficulties of Whistler and sev- 
eral of the Pre-Raphaelites, is dis- 
closed through the sale of the An- 
derson Rose papers. 

Dumas is shown, in a story by F. 
W. Reed that comes all the way 
from New Zealand (a long-distance 
record for The Colophon), obliging 
ly changing the ending of one of his 
historical novels for his Italian pub- 
lisher. The original version was re- 
cently discovered in the American 
edition, published in 1854 by Apple- 
ton, of ‘‘The Page of the Duke of 
Savoy.”’ 

The life history of an O. Henry 
rarity, his humorous magazine, The 





Rolling Stone, is unearthed by 
Fanny E. Ratchford, librarian of 
the University of Texas. Dorothy 
L. Sayers unravels some of the mys- 
teries of Sherlock Holmes connect- 
ed with the Red-Headed League. 
Vincent Starrett locates and de- 
scribes the West Indian island, 
Dead Man’s Chest, immortalized in 
Stevenson's ballad. 

Morris L. Parrish illustrates bind- 
ing variants in some of his Brontés, 
Eliots, Carrolis and Trollopes. He 
then digresses pleasantly to give his 
views on unopened books and runs 
the risk of coming up with a bind- 
er’s knife in the small of his back 
when he gets down to cages. 
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Sunday nights there was supper for 
twenty or more. Sverev was a gour- 
met. His friends were not only 
musicians but writers, actors, law- 
yers, university professors. This 
environment, combined with strict 
training by a man he respected 
though he could not be made to 
fear, was no doubt the salvation 
of Rachmaninoff’s youth. It formed 
his mind, his art and his manners. 

One night at Sverev’s, seated 
about a table with two fellow-pu- 
pils, Rachmaninoff said: ‘How. 
would it be if we composed some- 
thing?’’—as one would suggest a 
game of hide-and-seek. One of the 
boys, Pressmar, then wrote eight 
measures of a march in Oriental 
style. Maximov began a song. 
Rachmaninoff filled two pages with 
neat musical caligraphy. It was 
his Opus 1l—a study in F sharp 
minor. 

Rachmaninoff, at the age of 13, 
surprised Tchaikovsky with a piano 
arrangement of his ‘‘Manfred’’ 
symphony. Between these two there 
developed a friendship, very inspir- 
ing to the boy, which made him 
firm in the Moscow tradition and 
hostile to the Petersburg group of 
nationalist composers. This group 
included such men as Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff and Mussorgsky. It main- 
tained a musical feud in Russia, 
which has not entirely died out, even 
today--between the Moscovians, the 
more conservative group, and the 
musicians of the northern city, who 
are generally classed as innovators 
and radicals. 

The day came when Rachmani- 
noff stood up to Sverev, and was 
promptly dismissed by him. For 
a long time Sverev refused to 
acknowledge his former pupil’s 
greeting as he passed him in the 
streets. In his college year Rach- 
maninoff succumbed to brain fever. 
It was Siloti who saved him. Re- 
covering, Rachmaninoff forced him- 
self to complete his one-act opera 
“Aleko,’’ after Pushkin. With this 
opera, to his infinite happiness, he 
won back the friendship and ap- 
proval of Sverev. 

The publisher Gutheil had made a 
fortune and was looking for some 
new talent to promote. The violin- 
ist Besirsky called upon Gutheil. 
He said, ‘‘Mr. Gutheil, a new Mo- 
zart has been born in our midst,“ 
and Gutheil planned Rachmani- 
noff's capture.° 

The progreas of Rachmaninoff 
was brilliant, though he knew 
periods of non-production and pro- 
found discouragement. One of these 
followed violent criticism of his 
First symphony. Neither activities 
as opera conductor nor his meeting 
with Chaliapin, nor his success 
when he appeared-in 1898 with the 
London Philharmonic Society drew 
him from his sl 
The Princess Lieven asked Leo 
Tolstoy, whom Rachmaninoff had 
revered from a distance, to see the 
young man and give him courage. 
The visit to Yasnaya Polyana was 
finally arranged, but was of no 
avail. But at that time a Dr. Dahl, 
who was a kind of a Coué of Rus- 
sia, was making a sensation, and in 
1900 his friends persuaded Rach- 
maninoff to see him. 

The ensuing circumstances are 
related by Rachmaninoff himself: 
how he visited Dahil day after day; 
how Dahl had asked what manner 
of composition they desired him to 
produce, and they had answered, 
“A concerto for pianoforte.’’ Says 
the composer: 

This I had promised to the 





excellent quality.” . 
the same, without inter- 


compose. The in 
bulk and new musical ideas be- 
to stir within me—far more 


By Autumn I had finished two 

movements of the concerto—the 

Andante and the Finale—and a 

sketch for a suite for two 

fortes_whose Opus 17 is —2 

concerto later by adding the first 

movement. The two movements 

of the concerto I played during 
the same Autumn at a — 
concert directed by Siloti. 

The two movements . 

gra’ success. This buoyed 

up my self-confidence so much 

that I began to compose = 

with great keenness... . 

regained belief in — — 
could dare to think of realizing 

a favourite wish of mine—namely, 

to devote two years to composi- 

tion only. . . . Money was, of 
course, the chief problem, for it 
would solve the other. To achieve 
this I turned to Siloti, who was 

my ogly wealthy relation. . . 

Siloti granted my request without 

hesitation and during the next 

two years sent me regular quar- 
terly sums for my support. 

That was the beginning of a 
creative rehabilitation. The Second 
concerto is the most popular of all 
Rachmaninoff works in that form. 
It is one of the finest achievements 
of his carlier period. The title page 
carries the dedication to Dr. Dahl. 

Honors were showered upon 
Rachmaninoff and his’ reputation 
steadily grew. The first decade of 
this century was musically a very 
brililant one in Russia. In 1905 
Rachmaninoff became general man- 
ager, which included the office of 
conductor of the Grand Theatre of 
Moscow. He reorganized the musi- 
cal productions of the great opera 
house, established new discipline 
and a new interpretive spirit. He 
created an innovation at that 
theatre, where, as the old custom 
was, the conductor sat just under 
the stage, with his orchestra back 
of him, as he led the performance. 
Rachmaninoff, to the amusement 
of some and the opposition of oth- 
ers, was the first conductor to sit 
facing both orchestra and stage, 
with the orchestra between him 
and the singers, and his back to 
the front row of the audience. 


Like an artist and like a Russian, 


.his home was a rendezvous for most 


* the musicians of the city. He 





too popular, and he knew 





it. He was gaining popularity at the 
expense of losing his soul. He had 
the force and decision to give up 
a lucrative and influential post, de- 
part from Russia, and practically 
go into-hiding in Dresden for a 
period of creation. There he com- 
posed his tone-poem, ‘The Isle of 
Death,’’ inspired by the picture of 
Boecklin, and his Second sym- 
phony, which more than vindicated 
the fiasco of the first. — 

Gradually he drew around him 
a choice circle of intimates, and 
came to know, among others, Ar- 
thur Nikisch. During the Russian 
season given in Paris in 1906 he 
appeared as composer, pianist and 
conductor, and learned to love and 
respect Rimsky-Korsakoff, that old 
wizard of Russian music, who heard 
Rachmaninoff’s cantata, ‘‘Spring,’’ 
and cried out: ‘‘The music is good, 
but what a pity. There is no sign 
of Spring in your orchestra.” 

There arose the newer school of 
criticism in Russia, where, in place 
of previous adulation, a group be- 
gan to condemn Rachmaninoff as 
old-fashioned and to compare him 
to. his disadvantage with the 
modernist gnd rhapsodist Scriabin. 
But Rachmaninoff conducted Scria- 
bin’s works, only then coming to 
public attention and comprehension, 
and the two appeared together, fast 
friends, on the concert platform. 

When Scriabin met his untimely 
end in 1917 it was Rachmaninoff 
who wrote for the Russkaya Ve- 
domosti an obituary of warm and 
noble appreciation. But when a 
group of society ladies and former 
critics of Rachmaninoff met him 
in delegation, asking for his aid in 
arranging concerts of Scriabin’s 
music, he expressed his astonish- 
ment at their invitation and curtly 
added that he would devise his own 
ways of promoting the art of his 
dead friend. : 

In 1909 Rachmaninoff had made 
a first tour, as composer rather 
than pianist, of America. In 1917 
he faced another situation. His 
own peasants, whom he often had 
directed or even worked with in 
the fields of his estate, had turned 
against him, or at least became dis- 
courteous and unfriendly, following 
the Lenin revolution, after which, 





his property confiscated, he was 
permitted, as an artist the people 
had loved, to leave the country. He, 
escaped into Scandinavia and oe 
pared for an American tour. 

paid special attention to his ‘plano 
practice. He emerged not only a 
composer-pianist but a superbly 
equipped virtuoso. 

His Summer home is now La, 
Pavillon, in the village of Claire- 
fontaine, outside of Paris. His! 
success as a performer, the pres- | 
sures and distractions of concert: 





life in this country, his uprooting i 


from his own soil, have doubtless 
had effect upon the work of Rach- 
maninoff the composer. And then 
there is ‘implied the doubt of his 
own mission which seems at times | 
to have assailed him. Composer, 
conductor or pianist? 

Those who have watched the tall 
and somber figure at the head of 
an orchestra and felt the singular 
spell of his performance, or lis- 
tened to the man whose long head 
almost scrapes the lintel of the stage 
doors through which he has passed, 
to thrust his long legs under the 
keyboard and double up like a jack- 
knife at the instrument, and heard 
him carve his epics of tone, may 
themselves wonder. And this is the 
man who must pass his later years | 
in foreign lands and have the; 
pleasure of reading of himself in a; 
Russian paper as ‘“‘the author of 
works which in their emotional and; 
mental effects are bourgeois , 
through and through * * * the man- | 
ufacturer of fox-trots [? ? 7], Rach-; 
maninoff was and is the servant, 
and tool of the worst enemies of the; 
proletariat, the i Saptari tr 
and worid-capitalism.’’ 

Change! And no doubt an in-, 
curable sadness and nostalgia. 

Add to this the characteristic in-! 
trospection: ‘‘Today, when thc; 





greater part of my life is over, l' .., 


am constantly troubled by the mis-, 
giving that, in venturing into too, 
many fields, I may have failed to’ 
make the best use of my life. In, 
the old Russian phrase, I have, 
‘hunted three hares.’ Can I be sure' 
that I have killed one of them?” 

Rachmaninoff, says Dr. Reise-; 
mann, as a man is not alone in his; 
dilemma. . 





Miscellaneous Brief Reyiews 
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explain to all who are interested 
just what an annuity is, how you 
go about buying it and what a de- 
sirable frame of mind and outlook 
on the world it induces in its owner. 
He recounts the history of annu- 
ities, which date from about the 
sixteenth century and were the 
first form of life insurance, an out- 
growth of the annuity principle. 

He describes the growth of the 
annuity and its present-day impor- 
tance, explains why it has been un- 
popular in this country, tells what 
is the procedure for investment, 
shows how it can be used as a form 
of old-age pension or as a means 
of béqueathing money, and finally, 
without using any company names, 
discreetly suggests ways and means 
of inquiry by which the would-be 
annuitant can satisfy himself as to 
the dependability of any company 
in which he thinks of investing. 

All through the book are scat- 
tered many little tales of people 
who invested, or who didn’t invest, 
in annuities and what happened to 
them in consequence. 


Vision for England 

PREFACE TO ACTION. By 
George EB. G. Catlin. 319 pp. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

R. CATLIN is an Englishman 
who has been more or less 
prominent in various ways in 

English affairs for a number of 
years. He has been a soldier and a 
journalist, a civil servant, a college 
—— and a parliamentary can- 

. He was an associate of Sir 
—— Mosley before that dynamic 





gan 
than I -needed for my concerto. 


ponent of an individual and Brit- 
ishized form of fascism. Mr. Cat- 
lin has also written several books 
on political theories and social leg- 
islation. 

This new book he describes as be- 
ing chiefly ‘‘the record of a per- 
sonal pilgrimage among political 
ideas,’’ and as a matter largely ‘‘of 
prejudice and taste.’’ He disclaims 
the purpose of presenting any ‘‘dog- 
matic and pretentious political 
scheme.’’ And the reader will, in- 
deed, find him wandering widely 
and often casually through many 
fields of political and social thought, 
snipping and savoring a theory 
here, a principal there, a quotation 
from this or that author, a thought 
from some one else, 

He discusses hum&n impulses, the 
erotic, the economic, the power, the 





' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
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religious, as being fundamental and; 
always at work, their institutional | 
manifestations and the types of in-! 
stitutions through which these im-; 
pulses are likely to find satisfac-: 
tion. Then he examines and criti-! 
cizes certain existing forms of polit-; 
ical life which aim to further these 
objects, and then goes on to study 
what he calls the political religions, ; 
Catholicism, Toryism, fascism and | 
communism. 

He comes to the conclusion that 
what England needs and must have 
is ‘‘a distinctively English policy,’’ 
and he insists that “‘Britain is fully 
able to establish an economy as 
equitable and as vigorous as Rus- 
sia, and one immeasurably more ef- , 
ficient, if she can once be stirred 
by a new vision to a new determi- 
nation.”’ 





A German 


(Continued from Page 10) 





other continents. These periods 
came to an end, however, probably 
suppressed and strangled by slave 
traffic in its most terrible form, 
until nothing remained but crude 
drawings scratched on rocks, and 
the tissue of legends and religious 
symbolism that has survived to this 
day among the various.entirely dif- 
ferent native tribes. 

Frobenius divides the peoples of 
Africa into two major groups, the 
Hamites and the Ethiopians. I leave 
it to the reader to obtain his keen 
and illuminating characterization 
of these two groups from the book 
itself. Wherever they meet and 





person blossomed forth as an ex- 


overlap a new type of man arises, 


on Africa 


a type in which the outstanding 
qualities of both often are most 
happily combined. The finest ex- 
ample of this mixture Frobenius 
sees in the Nubians; and he closes 
his work with an ancient Nubian 
sermon on “The Life Pleasing to 
God,” a splendid piece of literature, ' 
full of thoughtfulness and humor. 


is unfortunately impossible, 
within the limits of this review, 
to give even a partial glimpse of 
the many new ideas which emanate 
from this book. But let me say! 
that nius views the cosmos as | 
an artist, and with his vitaily vivid ; 
style opens our eyes to the great. : 
marvelously harmonious blending, 
of all cosmic manifestations. } 





GabRiste RSUTER. | 


A GREAT 


THE AMAZING STORY 


“| OF LIVIA AUGUSTA, 


CAESAR’S 
WIFE... 













admirable and abominable... 
by far the most fascinating fig- 
ure in the history of Claudius.” 
—Herald Tribune “Books”. 
“Livia intrigues, poisons, ar- 
ranges marriages right and left 
‘I, Claudius’ is qne of the 
really remarkable books of our - 
day.” —N. Y. Times Book Review. 
“Livia is one of the most suc- 


cessful killers of all time... 
Those who think of her as the 


stately consort of Augustus will 


get a surprise!” —Baltimore Sun. 


“She is set down here as the 
designing, intractable woman 
she was by the man who could 
see her close at hand.” : 

—N. Y. World-Telegram. 
“The whole range of historic 
horror is covered; and domi- 
nating the book-is Livia Augus- 
ta, Cesar’s wife, merciless, ter- 
rible ... It is as though we stood 
beside the shoulder of lame, 
stuttering Claudius, composing 
in the Apollo library the bloody 
history of his house.” 
—Time & Tide (England). 


“Livia emerges as one of the 
great poisoners of the ages.” 
N.Y. Post. 
“You wonder from the very 
first page how lame, stuttering 
Claudius is going to save his 
skin in the midst of all the sin- 


‘ister intrigues.” 
«Sunday Times (London). 
“Holds the reader rapt from 


beginning to end... along the 
hectic, lurid way of imperial 
Rome ...crowded with color, 
events, people, mys- 
ticism, humor and 
tragedy. 

—Springfield Republican. 
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FRADE 


*.. unequivo- 
cal witness to the unmiti- 


reportto civilized men." 
—Ludwig Lewisohn 


TO THE 
VANQUISHED 


by I. A. R. WYLIE 


J C “The Anoricaa 


equivalent of Mann's 
Buddenbroo. 


ks and Gals- 
worthy’s Forsyte Saga.”’ 
— lings, Sun 


UNFINISHEL 
CATHEDRAL 


by T. S. STRIBLING 


*.. novel of 


colorful Hawaii’’ —-The 

President is taking a 

copy with him on his 
good-will tour. 


THE LORD‘S 
ANOINTED 


by RUTH ELEANOR McKEE 


“His best novel 


—no one but a master 
English could have writ- 
ten it’ Wm. Lyon Phelps 


JAMES SHORES 
DAUGHTER 


by STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


; { “Notable event 


to all crime fans’~Times 
—the new Reggie Fortune 
mn 


by H. C. BAILEY 


P\oiibleday, Doran 








“The sanest, the truest. 
and also the most legiti- 
mately hopeful things 
that have been said 
about our civilization in 
the last few years.” 
—Clifton Fadiman 


Lewis Mumford’s 
ECHNICS and 
CIVILIZATION 


= 2nd printing, $4.50 Harcourt, Brace 





MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE 
DE LA ROCHEJAQUELEIN. 
Edited and translated from the 
original edition, published in ac- 
cordance with her autograph 
manuscript. by her 
with an introduction and notes 
by Cecil Biggane. Xxxu-+338 pp., 
with 11 iNustrations. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. 


By ALEXANDER NAZAROFF 


belated translation of this 
book into English deserves 
to be welcomed. In a sense, 
it is a classic of the French 
memoirs literature. It presents 
great interest both as a’ moving 
story of a woman’s highly dramatic 
and eventful life and as a descrip- 
tion by an eyewitness of the famous 
abortive counter-revolution in the 
Vendée which, in 1798 and 1794, 
shook and convulsed all of the revo- 
lutionary France. 
The name of Marie-Louise-Vic- 
toire, the Marquise de la Roche- 
jaquelein, long since has become in- 
separably linked to that counter- 
revolution. Not only that the Mar- 
quis de Lescure, her first husband, 
was one of the most heroic and out- 
standing leaders of the royalist 
“Catholic Army’ of the Vendée. 
Fleeing M™ the latter part of 1793 
from the ‘‘Blues’’ (the republican 
troops), she joined her husband’s 
army, rode on horseback with it, 
shared all of its vicissitudes, wit- 
nessed the amazing epic of its bril- 


‘Hant victories, dogged resistance, 


defeats and annihilation, and, after 
the flight of its remnants across the 
Loire, lived for two years in hid- 
ing, disguised as a peasant woman, 
in Breton villages. 

This alone would suffice to make 
the Marquise’s book a striking hu- 
man document. But there is more 
to it. Far from being merely a 
passive woman tossed by hectic 
events, she herself was an ardent 
royalist. She emphatically denies 
the legend according to which she 
fought like a soldier in Vendéean 
ranks. But men around her claimed 
for themselves ‘‘the privilege of 
dying for the king’’ and that spirit 
became her religion, her second 
self, too. The service of ‘‘the 
Cause’’ deprived her of literally all 
those who may be dear to a wom- 
an: her first husband, her father 
and the Marquis de la Rochejaque- 
lein, her second husband, not to 
speak of a long list of her male 
relations and friends, all fell fight- 
ing for the Bourbons. Moreover, 
her children by de Lescure died of 
privations caused by Vendée wars. 
She suffered violently—she was a 
loving, temperamental, essentially 
feminine woman, with nothing of an 
Amazon in her. 

But no sacrifice, no tragedy could 
shake her devotion to ‘‘the Cause’’ 
—and that in spite of the fact that 
at moments she realized that it was 
a lost cause. She survived by long 
the events of 1793 (she died in 
1857); but at 85 her royalism re- 
mained as unflinching as it was 





at 21. An old and almost blind 
woman, she devoted most of her 
time and income to the assistance 
of the needy Vendéean peasants 
whose fathers, once upon a time, 
whirled themselves under the lead- 
ership of her husband on the re- 
publican troops with the famous 
battle cry, ‘‘Vive le Roi!’’ 

It is this unflinching feminine 
faithfulness to an idea that lends 
a noble and moving touch to 
Madame de la Rochejaquelein’s per- 
sonality and book. One does not 
have to be a royalist in order to be 
impressed by her ‘‘Memoirs.”’ Na- 

4 read a manuscript copy of 





them with deep admiration, al- 
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though he knew that their author 
never ceased to be his stubborn 
enemy. 

In France, the ‘‘Memoirs’’ were 
published first in 1814 and shortly 
afterward translated into English 
by Sir Walter Scott. Thee, how- 
ever, hardly could be called the 
Marquise’s ‘‘Memoirs’”’: their text 
had been completely rewritten 
(with her permission) by the Baron 





de Barante, who, by making out of 


Counter-Revolution 


them a well-rounded-out literary 
work, deprived them of much of 
their simplicity, freshness and of 
the flavor of the author’s personal- 
ity. It is only now that their orig- 
inal text appears for the first time 
in English. 

Mme. de la Rochejaquelein’s 
childhood and early youth spent at 
the court (her family, the rich and 
influential de Donnissans, stood 
high in Louis XVI's favor); the his- 
torical scenes of the beginning of 
the French Revolution, which, as a 
girl of 17, she witnessed from the 
resplendent halls of the Versailles 
Palace filled with uncustomary 
agitation; her conversations with 
Marie Antoinette or with the Prin- 
cess de Lamballe; and, finally, her 
marriage to de Lescure, their flight 
in the midst of the growing anarchy 
to their castle in the Vendée and 
the beginning of a virulent anti- 
revolutionary movement among the 
sturdy, patriarchal peasants of 
the province—such are the contents 
of the first part of her book. 

The Marquise was not and did not 
try to be an accomplished writer. 
There are indifferent or carelessly 
written passages in the book. But 
she did have the talent of a 
raconteuse. Her pages resuscitate 
the color of the epoch; her descrip- 
tions of men and situations often 
are replete with vivid characteriza- 
tion. Moreover, living once more 
through the memorable events, she 
had written some deeply impressive 
chapters. 

She excellently conveys the high- 
strung enthusiasm of the first 
months of the Vendéean campaign 
when the Catholic Army won a 


in France 


the numerically superior Republi- 
can forces. What a strange army 
it was! Except for a little piece of 
white cloth with a cross on it 
pinned to the chest of the fighters, 
it had no uniforms. It had no stock 
of war material, either—it took its 
cannon and pistols from the Blues. 
Finally, it had no organization; the 
moment a battle was over, the 
peasant fighters went back to their 
villages to till the land. Yet with 
what unbelievable speed they re- 
emerged from bogs and forests at 
the call of their officers—chiefly 
the nobles—and whirled themselves 
on the enemy! 

Still more effective perhaps are 
the pages devoted by Mme. de la 
Rochejaquelein to the rout of the 
Catholic Army. The 
chaos in which 80,000 Vendéeans, 
men, women and children, with 
their belongings and their wounded, 
were crossing the Loire in a hope- 
less attempt to hide in Brittany; 
the Marquise’s own tragedy (the 
dying de Lescure, with his skull 
shattered by a bullet, was -being 
carried behind her horse on a 
stretcher); and her subsequent ad- 
ventures in Breton villages—all this 
fuses into a truly memorable epic. 

Was Mme. de la Rochejaquelein 
an impartial writer? Certainly not 
Besides, historians long since have 
established some factual inaccura- 
cies in her narrative, inaccuracies 
unavoidable in a book. of this type. 
But her one-sidedness was perfectly 
sincere; she often had a kind word 
to say of this or that Blue; and she 
made no attempt to hide the dis- 
cord, quarrels and intrigues in her 





series of sweeping victories over 


own camp. 





New Books 
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yond a doubt how the dullness, the 
loneliness, and the sense of futility 
that torment millions of modern 
lives might be turned into triumph. 
He does not pretend that it is easy; 
he merely knows that it can be done. 
In this book he tells us how. 


HERE—AND 2 a By 

A. Maude Royden, D 292 pp. 
New York: G. P. Rare a 
$2.50. 


the course of her extensive 
and successful career in the pul- 
pit Miss Royden has certainly 
been reminded many times of the 
remark once made by Dr. Johnson 
about women who attempt to preach. 
Unlike the dog of that rather dull 
jest, however, she ‘“‘does it’’ ex- 
tremely well, and as though it came 
to her naturally. A main beauty 
and value of the twenty-seven es- 
says, really sermons in effect, that 
make up this book is precisely their 
quiet ease and effortless power. One 
misses in them entirely that painful 
sense of strain and anxious emula- 
tion which sometimes mars the pub- 
lic utterances of women—as well as 
those of men. 

And yet it is clearly a woman’s 
voice, a woman’s thought and feel- 
ing, that one finds here. The book 
makes one realize, perhaps for the 
first time, how much has been lost 
by the prejudices and prohibitions 
that have kept women out of the 
pulpit during the greater part of 
Christian history. It suggests that 
if half of our preachers had been 
women we might have had far less 
theology and generalized abstrac- 
tion passing under the name of re- 
ligion, but perhaps a good deal 
more close application of religious 
truth to the facts of actual living. 
~Miss Royden has so little to say 
about theology that one can hardly 
be sure whether she is ‘‘orthodox’’ 
or not. She is at all times so ut- 
terly practical that one does not 
know, or particularly care, what 
her attitude may be toward re- 
ligious theory. It is not that she 
deliberately sidesteps orthodox the- 
ology, and one has no uncomfort- 
able feeling that it is being ignored; 





e e 

on Religion| 
be her view that some part of its 
work, at least, has now been done, 
so that we may, as well begin put- 
ting it to work. In this view one 
sees a woman’s common sense. 
Although she does not say s0, 
Miss Royden would perhaps agree 
with an assertion that the main- 
tenance of orthodoxy and of the 
church as an institution may as 
well be carried on by men, who 
made these things what they are. 
In such an agreement she would be 
setting herself free for the work in 
which she is almost entirely ab- 
sorbed—that is, for work with actu- 
al human lives of the present day. 

Her good sense is equaled only by 
her good humor. She does not ex- 
pect more than human nature can 
perform. In the beautifully simple 
language of these essays, so much 
like friendly talk, there is the un- 
mistakable mark of sound wisdom 
and of a refinement going hand in 
hand with strength. 


England’s Architecture 
(Continued from Page 5) 


doing them and do nothing) note 
is taken of 1,800,000 houses built in 
England in the last thirteen years, 
including in the total ‘‘a million for 
the lowest income group.’’ Garden 
cities, ‘‘built by soap and steel,”’ 
get their deserved recognition here. 

You see how wide and inclusive 
is the scope of the survey, even if 
the book is not physically a big 
book. As a matter of fact, the 
author says it is intended to be a 
sort of supplementary Baedeker to 
take with you about England and 
tempt you to go places. To make 
the temptation harder to resist, 
there is a map in the back, with 
the roads numbered and the places 
you ought to go to marked on it. 
This is backed by a long list of the 
architectural exhibits themselves, to 
which, in the case of the modern 
additions, the names of the archi- 
tects are considerately appended. 
By the way, Mr. Tallmadge seems 
not quite certain that even the Eng- 
lish can give a stamp all their own 
to the international style, which he 





rather, one accepts what seems to 


sees taking over more and more of 
the island . 
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History and Biography 
COLONIAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN 
I, The . Settlemen’ 
By Charies M. 8vo. New Haven, 
Comn.: Yale University Press. $4. 

A study of American history from 


THE 
HISTORY. Volume 
Andrews. 


1492 through the first half of the} 


seventeenth century. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF THE CHOC- 
TAW REPUBLIC. By Angie Debo. 8vo. 
Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma 
Press. $3.50. 

A chapter in Indian history after 
the Civil War. 


AFTER SHELLEY: LETTERS OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON HOGG TO JANE 

Edited Sylva Norman. 
12mo. New York: University 
Press. $3. 


The correspondence of two of 
Shelley's closest friends, from 1822 
to 1851. With an introduction by 
the editor. 

PIRATE JUNK. By Clifford Johnson. 12mo. 
New York: Charies Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 
A day-by-day record of five 
months’ captivity with Manchu- 
rian bandits. To be published 
July 13. 


JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU, MORALIST. 
y Charies William Hendel. 8vo. 2 vol- 


THE ROAD TO NOWHERE. By Maurice 
Walsh. i2mo. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $2.50. 


ts./" A romantic novel of present-day 


Treland. 
BACK TO VIRTUE, BETTY! Margaret 
. 12mo. New Re —-- & 
Rinehart. $2. 


The matrimonial plans of two 
young sisters go awry. 
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HOW Wt MAKE A WOOD CUT. By Rock- 
well Kent. 16mo. Pasad Calif.: Esto 
— , P. O. Box 46 15 


A volume in the Enjoy Your Mu- 
seum Series. With some repro- 
ductions of the author's work. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. 
7 Katherine oN. , 
b: t McNamara. 4to. Rxc 
Arehi' ($2 press- 


A classified bibliography with an 
author index. 








Litetature and Essays 


rey INTO THE NATURE OF 
‘TAIN CENTURY 

By John Carter and 
Pollard. New York: Charles 














umes. New York: Oxford 
Press. $7.50. 

An exposition of the development 
of his philosophy. To be published 
July 12. 

RISON LETTERS OF 

KIEVICZ. 12mo. New York: ‘Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.50. 

Letters of Constance Gore-Booth, 


y 
Booth and a biographical sketch 
by Esther Roper. 
RUSSIAN DIPLOMACY AND THE OPEN- 


ING OF THE tN QUESTION IN 
12mo. Tt, Ry Bey, vend Uni- 
versity Press. 


A volume in the series of Harvard 
Historical Monographs. 

THE PEROTE PRISONERS: Being the 
Diary of James L. Edited by 
Frederick C. 8vo. San An 
Texas: The Naylor Company, 918 North 
St. Mary’s Street. $5. 

The diary of an American pris- 
oner in Castle Perote from 1842 
to 1844 following the capture of 
San Antonio. Published for the 
first time as a volume in the 
Early Texas Series. 

2 —X 

———⏑ Se 
Mass.: Lit! Brown & Co. $3. 

A record of a varied life. To be 
published July 12. 





Fiction 
DEATH STRIKES AT ax BELLS. Zw 
Sacoulay Company. $2. 
A mystery story. 


DUCHESS BY APPOINTMENT. By Lady 
m= ———— 12mo. New York: Alfred 
The adventures of a fake duch- 
ess. To be published July 12. 

LIKE’S LIKE THAT. By Elizabeth Car- 
frae. _ New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


A romance by the author of ‘‘The 
Radiant Years.’’ To be published 
July 13. 


MISALLIANCE. By Wilbur * 
New York: The Macaulay Com 


A professional aviator — 


RIVERS GLIDE ON. By_A. Hamilton 
Gibbs. 12mo. Boston, Mass.: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50. 


The revolt of an Irish sweepstakes 
winner family tyranny. 
To be published July 12. 


RED MACAW. Phoebe Haggard. i2mo. 
New York: 3 Earies Scribner's Sons. $2. 


A story of az om slave days in 
Brazil. To be published July 13. 


Bar- 
THE WOMAN IN POSSESSION. By Bes: 
Dutton & Co. $2. 
A novelist marries a rich wife. 
LOVE STORIES ie igh 
ed by Paul Leonard. Dal- 
‘The Story Book Press, 2.314 
Greer Street. $2. 


A regional anthology’ of short 

stories. 

LONDON BRIDGE I8 FALLING. By Failp 
12mo. Boston, Mass.: 

Brown & Co. $2.50. 


A novel of fifteenth-century Lon- 
don. To be Po geoytenm July 12. 


MARIGOLDS. 
Publishing Company 
A Southern girl’s —— 
TANGLED TRAILS. Norton. 12mo. 
New York: E. J. 
A story of a friendship in the 
Western desert. 


rams. 
$2. 


WHO KILLED THE DOCTORS Alan 
Peters. ame. ‘New New York: toe Mus- 
sey. 


A mystery story. To be published 
July 13. 
DOCTOR BOB. Robert Ravel. 12mo. 
New York: The Company. $2. 
Two busy weeks in the life of an 
interne. 


Russian. To be published July 13. 
8vo. alimore Ma: tee Williams & 
Wilkins Company. 

Tales of life in prehistoric days. 


's Sons. 
A study of certain important first 
editions here held to be forgeries. 
JOHN KEATS'S ANATOMICAL AND 
PHYSI 
OLOGICAL NOTE BOOK. Edi 


ited 
York: Oxford University Press. $4.10” 
A relic of Keats’s training at 
Guy’s Hospital, printed from the 
holograph in the Keats Museum, 
Hampstead. 





ry guide to the art of dramatic 
in’ by the author of 
“Twenty-four Lessons in Elocu- 
tion,’’ 

SONGS FROM A NARROW VALLEY. 


. By 
Agnes 8vo. New York: The 
Paebar Company. $2. 


A book of verse. 


A_BOOK OF VERSE. Edited by Viola Ann 
Hi 0 Cedar Ra Iowa: 
Lambda Beta Chapter of Sigma Tau 


An anthology of verse by students 

of Iowa State Teachers College 

from 1927 to 1934. 

THE RESTORATION TE THEATRE. By Mon- 
tague New York: The 

Macmillan Rage $3.75. 

A detailed study of the stage of 

this period. With numerous illus- 

trations from old prints, 

THE Ma MAGNOPHILE. By 2*7 Thomas 

Garen Publishing Company, 76 Taeaghes 

A sequence of plays in blank verse 

of ancient Greece and Rome. 


Philosophy and ‘Religion 
PA HIS HERITAGE AND. L LEGACY. 
rsopp Lake. 8vo. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $2. 
A study of St. Paul and his work 
in bridging the gap between Jew- 

ish and Gentile Christianity. 
wid’ McKay 


TOGA, FOR THE WEST. By F Felix 
— 
An adaptation of Eastern disci- 
for estern 





Philadel; 
the W: 
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Phe — 


A story in photographs, with a 
brief text, of a cat’s adventures 
at playing tiger. 


BOWS ——— THE BARONS. By Geof- 
New York: Inter- 
nal’ Publishers, hers. $1.25" 


A boy’s adventures as a member 
of Robin Hood’s band. 





Education 
Basic PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION. By 
8vo. Boston. 
Houghton Mifflin G Mifflin Company. $2.50. 
A theory of education. 
Economics and Sociology 
*7* Dini (Cole. Bre, Rew To York: The 
Essays pointing toward a neces- 
sary revision of economic theo- 


ries. 

ENTERPRISE PURPOSE AND PROFIT. 
By D. D. MacG: 8vo. New York: 
Sxtora. University $3.25. 

Seven essays on industry. 

TO Malle — Unt: 
—— Diese. 
A study of the social structure 
wave customs of modern India. 
i Edith Muriel bo Paper = 
ers. I.: University of Illinois 


Urbana, 
$1. 


The influence of the natural en- 
vironment upon the settlement 
and development of the prairie 


LABOR FACT BOOK, . Prepared by 
York: International $2. 
Recent developments in American 
and international labor move- 
ments. 





Government 
LENIN ON BRITAIN. 8vo. New York: In- 
ternational Publishers. $3. 
A compilation of Lenin's writings 
on England, with an introduction 
by Harry Pollitt. 


THE HERITAGE OF FREEDOM. By 
James T. i. 8vo. New York: 
Charlies Scribner's Sons. $1.75. 


The position and influence of the 
United States and Canada in the 
world community of nations. 





Music: 


THE HERITAGE OF MUSIC, Votume 1, 

Edited by Hubert J. Foss. 12mo. 
York: Oxford University Press. $3. 
A collection of essays on some 
composers of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, from Byrd to Verdi. 


Reference Books 





CLASSIFIED LIST OF PERIODICALS 
ga De ogg Rg hE megs pa 


R. Lyle. 
Faxon 

An annotated list, with a chapter 
on criteria for selection and ap- 
pendices. 

THE NEW STANDARD YEAR BOOK, 
1933. Edited by Frank H. Viszetelly. 
ms New York: Funk & Wagnails. 
A review of the events of chief 
importance during the past year. 


sis. Otto Fenichel, M. D. 8vo. 
York: ———— y Press 
and W. W. Norton & Co. 


A review of clinical data in the 
field of psy . Trans- 
lated from the German. 


INDIVIDUAL — By Frank 
8. Freeman. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 


The nature and causes of varia- 
tions in intelligence and 
abilities. 

PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. ce. By Fulton J. 
Sheen. 8vo. : The Bruce 
Publishing Company. b tae 
A new volume in the Science and 
Culture Series. 


THAT HEART OF YOURS. By 8. Calvin 
M. D. Philadelphia, Pa.: 


The Louis Clark Vanuxem Lec- 
tures. 





Sports . 
LEARNING TO RACE. By H. A. Calahan. 
12mo. New York: The Mdacniilon Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

The principles of yacht racing, by 
the author of “‘Learning to Sail.”’ 
Martin. 


HELMSMANSHIE. By E. @ 12mo. 
New York: University Press. 
A study in technique for yachts- 
men. ° 


Travel and Description 
EAST AGAIN. L. By Waner B. Harvie. Svo. 
New York Dutton & Co. $5. 

The narrative of a journey in the 
Near, Middie and Far East. 


NOVA SCOTIA TOUR BOOK. i2mo. Paper 
covers. Halifax, N. 8.: Provincial Bureau 
of Information. 


An official guide to the main road 
of Nova Scotia for 1934. 





Textbooks 
A__ PRACTICAL GERMAN. REVIEW 
GRAMMAR. By Emory 


iamo. New York: ——— — 

A text for students who have 
covered the essentials of German 
grammar 


—* science of the clothing and 
business for students, 
J ot tg An 
A_SHORT HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Wilbur 8. Hulin. i2mo. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 
An elementary account of the de- 
velopment of psychology for the 
beginning student. 


SPANISH ONE-ACT PLAYS IN ENGLISH. 
by Willis Jones. 12mo. 
Texas: Tardy 
pany. $1.75. 

An anthology of Spanish drama 
from the twelfth — to the 
present. For ——— compara- 
tive literature and Spanish clubs. 
AN OUTLINE OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By James McDonald Miller. 12mo. 

New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
A survey of American literature 
from the earliest time, including 
that of discovery and exploration, 
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OUTLINE OF 
Homer 


A new title in the College Outline 
Series. 


HOMEMAKING EDUCATION IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL. By 

ary Stewart Lyle. i2mo. New 
ee D. Appleton-Century Company. 
A text for  teacher-training 
courses in college. 





New Editions and Reprints 
THE SPINNER OF THE YEARS. By 
Bentley. 12mo. New York: The 
lacmilian Company. $2.50. 
A new edition of an early novel 
by the author of ‘‘Inheritance.’’ 
To be published July 10. 
COST ACCOUNTING FOR R CONTROL. By 
8vo. ag York: 
MeGraw-Hiit Book Company. 
A second edition, pee re- 
vised, of industrial accounting, 
with chapters on special problems 
under the NRA. 
NEW YORK LAWS - 
Rian’ COReGR TINE Eanes by 2: 
hoe Smith. 8vo. Paper covers. New York: 
The United States Com 
Pany, 150 Broadway. $2. 
Fifteenth edition, revised to May 
26, 1934. 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Robert 8. Woodworth. 
12mo. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
A third edition of this introduc- 
tion to psychology. 





Fifth edition, revised, of this 
guide book. 
Miscellaneous 


ries | YOUTH REBUILDS. Edited by Ovid But- 


ler. 12mo. Washington, D. C.: The Ameri- 
- can Forestry Association, 1,713 K Street, 


A collection of stories by 
some members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

AN ULTRAMODERN OLIGARCHIC 


By R. Frederick Hester. 
16mo. at York: The Ultramodern 
Press, 54 East Eleventh Street. $1. 


A prophecy of the ultimate so- 
clety. 


FRIEND THE DOG SERIES. Edited 
Rowland Johns. i2mo. 3 volumes. 
ew York: EB. 
The following studies of indi- 
vidual breeds: ‘‘Our Friend the 
Bull Terrier,”’ “Our Friend the 


the Bulldog.”” 


NEW CAREERS FOR YOUTH. 
Pitkin: 12mo. New York: 

Bchuster s100, 

A survey of SS for ; 

men and women from 17 to 32. 


THE COMPLETE KNITTING BOOK. 
edited by Davide 


Tillotson, 
. 8vo. New York: Pitman 
* Publish- 


ing 
Directions for knitting with pat- 
terns, diagrams and photographs. 


Pamphlets 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES FOR 
‘NEGROES. By John W. Davis. 
Institute, Va.: West Virginia State 


gE ANALYSIS” OF LEADERSHIP. By 


York: ¢ Oxford 

A lecture on the balm a's —* 

ment delivered before the 
of St. Andrews, Feb. 1, 1934. 


SEE, AN, ATUL MONTE Br 
ford University Press. 75 ers: 
The Herbert Spencer de- 
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America’s 
Problems 


LOOKING AT AMERICA. By Ber- 


E comes the family doc- 
tor for diagnosis and treat- 
ment of Uncle Sam and all 
his ills. Mr. Drachman has 

studied widely and thought much on 
economic, social and governmental 
subjects and the knowledge and wis- 
dom he has gained he has brought 
to the discussion of the problems of 
America and the suggestion of meth- 
ods for their solution. He treats the 
whole subject comprehensively, 
wherein he thinks that his book is 
unique. The different problems, he 
says, have been considered sepa- 
rately and singly many times by 
many thinkers and writers from 
many points of view, but he believes 
that he is the first to deal with 
them, both as a totality and sepa- 
rately in the relation of each to the 
whole. 

He modestly disclaims the inten- 
tion of suggesting cures for all of 
the ills of America and he also 
warns that he does not guarantee 
the efficacy of his suggested solu- 
tions, although he profoundly be- 
lieves that they are what the con- 
ditions call for. His chief purpose, 
he says, is to stir up thought and 
set the American people to study- 
ing about these things themselves. 

The difficulties he has selected to 
deal with, Mr. Drachman explains, 
are those fundamental ones ‘‘which 
have to do with the nature and es- 
sence of Americanism, through the 
solution of which in one way or 
another the character of the nation 
is influenced.””’ Important among 
them are the problems of prejudice, 
American nationality, of economics, 
religion, prohibition, government, 
of education, immigration and world 
policy. 

There are also chapters on the 
significance of this country in world 
history and the question of whether 
or not the nation has fully realized 
its opportunities, a question which 
he answers in the negative. Our 
great experiment, he regretfully 
concludes, has not succeeded as well 
as it should. 

A special chapter is given to the 
New Deal, which he praises warmly 
as a magnificent experiment which 
has had wonderful and inspiring 
success, but he does not think that 
its policies offer .‘‘an adequate and 
permanent solution of America’s 
economic problem or the ideal 
method of dealing with American 
conditions.’’ He has his own treat- 
ment to suggest for ‘‘the economic 
problem,” which he expounds in a 
long chapter wherein he outlines a 
system which he calls ‘‘fraternal- 
ism” and describes as being ‘‘neith- 
er unmitigated capitalism nor so- 
cialism nor communism.”’ Its cen- 
tral feature is the creation of a 
“fraternal fund’’ composed of com- 
pulsory contributions by all per 
sons having net incomes of over 
$5,000 of one-half of the excess. 
The annual amount of this fund 
would be probably about $25,000,- 
000,000, which would be’ divided, 
share and share alike, among the 
entire population. 

A chapter is devoted to ‘‘Hitlerism 
in, America,” ‘whose propaganda 
here, Mr. Drachman thinks, should 
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be combated, suppressed and up- 
rooted, with the proviso that ac- 
tion against it should not ‘‘violate 
the right of free speech or the prin- 
ciples of Americanism.” \ 

Mr. Drachman, it cannot be de- 
nied, undertook in the task em- 
bodied in this book a full-sized, he- 
man’s job and perhaps too much 
should not be demanded of the re- 
sults. But he does discuss the sev- 
eral problems with a very consider- 
able knowledge, after much re- 
search and not a little original 
thinking. What he says ought to 
aid in their clarification and stim- 
ulate readers to study and thought 
of their own upon them. F.F. K. 
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— Queries and Answers ~co- 

This depart is designed to | compares the white iris to Joan of; It is said to have been the favorite , detail accoun’ = Man Cross,”’ Elizabeth 
assist in the location of com- | Arc in her white armor. poem of the mother of the poet Book of Namen,” poi. — Cheney. I found it in r mas Cur- 
* —— of poems and their Burns. tis Clark's collection ‘‘The Master 

— —— ye ug mone “God Sleeps in the Mineral” a “Three Gates of Gold” of Men,” published in 1930 by Rich- 
—— * ag A usual * of —* Lobster Is a Noble Bird” Ishmael” Miss LOUELLA D. EVERETT ard R. Smith, Inc. It begins: 
. anthologies and books of rafer- H. O. requests the poem of] G. P. F. requests the —— “Ish-| Boston: The d poem ted Whenever there is silence 
Times receives which the following lines are a mael,” author’s name unknown. — A. C. in your issue of.June 10 around me 

great —— queries than it | part: See ee is “‘Three Gates of Gold,” by Beth By day or by night— 
can publish. It endeavors, God sleeps in the mineral, , ANSWERS Day, a poet popular in the Eighteen I am startled by a cry. 
a —— —— the great- Stirs in the vegetable, ; — Eighties. Miss Louella D. Everett, Boston, 
should be addressed tu the Baitor Wakes in _ animal, “Wooden Cups” THREE GATES OF GOLD. Mane. sends this poem with the in- 
gy. Queries * Answers, Naw —* in —— DWARD A. AFF, Philadel- By Beth Day. formation that it was — fhe: 

oun Tues. They sheuls be arte] | Also poeta “Whteh ‘bagins ‘Ge phia, Pa.: The passage con-|1f you are tempted to reveal on July 23, 1988, at which time two 


_ ten on one side of the paper 

and must contain the name 

es ote ee ae 
good Requests for 


faith. 
— ppear in these —— 
pene Gassapanted tw postage. 7 


QUERIES 


“Joys Like Griefs” 
G. C. desires the name of 
the book containing a par- 
le agraph in which. the fol- 
lowing sentiment is ex- 
pressed: ‘““‘There are some joys so 
like griefs that one can dis- 
tinguish them; but wheh one comes 
to think that one might have been 
without them, then their real na- 
ture is revealed.’ 


“In My Grandfather’s Day” 
“Sovereigns of England” 

E. E. S. wishes to know where 
she can procure the poem, ‘‘In My 
Grandfather’s Day,’’ beginning ‘‘A 
song for to please all my kind 
friends around me.”’ Also e 
Sovereigns of England in Verse.” 


“Manliness and Meekness” 


W. B. B. wants the author’s name 
and the source of the following 
quotation: ‘‘Manliness and meek- 
ness in him were so allied that they 
who knew him by his strength or 
weakness saw but a single side.’’ 


“They Meet Tonight” 

R. P. requests help in locating 
the poem whose title is believed to 
be ‘“‘They Meet Tonight."’ The first 
line is something e this: ‘‘ 
meet tonight, he who went and” 

‘ The last line is ‘“They meet 
tonight, and meeting this I know, 
both are satisfied.’ 











“The Roses Red on My Neighbor’s 
Vine” 


E. P. B. desires the author's 
name, the title and the correct ver- 
sion of the poem which begins: 


— red on my neighbor's 
ne 
Are a ba him, but they are 


also m 
His was the. cost and his the labor, 


too, 
But mine as well as his the joy 
their loveliness to view. 





“Our Yesterdays” 


. J. wishes the author’s — 
oan a copy of the poem ‘‘Our 
terdays,’’ part of which he honed 
recited over the radio recently. 


They Shall Endure” 

E. S. wants to know what poem 
contains the following lines, quoted 
by Edward Everett in the perora- 
r+ of his speech, “Great Men Who 
Never Die.’ 

They shall endure the empire of 
decay; 
When life is o om ina worlds have 
passed a’ 
Gate ta thie earth the buried heast 
may lie, 
warmed it once 


But that which 
shall never die. 


“The Dawn of Ampler Life” 


W. K. A: requests a poem, written 
during the war or shortly after, en- 
titled ‘“‘The Dawn of Ampler Life.” 


“Marilyn Watson” 
H. C. S. desires to learn the pres- 
ent son, "who wrote of Marilyn Wat- 
wi poems, perverse 
and otherwise, under the title * 
“Destiny and Desire.’’. They we 
published by the Casino Publishing 
Company in 1908. 


“I Have a World” 


E. F. wishes to find the author’s 
name and the complete poem, four 
lines of which are as follows: 

I have a world, a world that is all 
Ac teshe leak teen with oh things 
m t a all 

bright an 
Is — — ” peaceful, or at 


As im may will. 
“White Iris” 
M. T. wants to find again 2 
poem entitled ‘“White Iris,’’ 














short 
which 


follows: 
The lobster is a noble bird 
That haunts the deep blue sea. 


“OQ Master, Is It Thou?” 

. B, desires the anonymous poem 
— refrain is: ‘‘O Master, is it 
Thou?” 


“J Shall Not Have Lived in Vain” 
“Q God, Let Me Flower As I Will” 
B. H. B. wishes to find copies of 
two poems which he heard retited 
Bver the radio: “I Shall Not Have 
Lived in Vain” and “‘O God, Let Me 
Flower As I Will.’’ 


“A Spring Song” 

A. J. C. wants help in discover- 
ing the authorship and the source 
of the poem “Spring Song,” the 
first stanza of which reads: 
Violet, violet blue and sweet, 
Nestling down by the old oak’s feet, 
Can it be you are glad to grow, 
Nobody near your grace to 
Whispered the violet, soft as air, 

“God ean see me me anywhere. =a 


“Speaking of of Sects” 
J. C. requests the poem which be- 
gins: 





Speaking of sects ‘til late one eve— 
of —— doctrines the Saints be- 


That night I stood in a troubled 
dream—— 


“Fifteen Windmills” 

M. M. desires the author’s name 
and information as to where the 
poem can be found which begins: 
There are. fifteen windmills along 

the 


e 
And wind for only two. 


“Hero and Leander” 


M. P. wants to know the author’s 
name and where the poem can be 
found that begins: 

O Muse! O Muse! Aid me to tell 
A tale of woe, and of Death's knell, 
bod tall Leander, lover true, 
So strong and lithe and fair of hue, 
Of love’s command which he obeyed, 
mockingly with Death he 


P ’ 
Who nightly swam the Hellespont 
To see dear Hero in their haunt. 
rs Life and Age of Man” 


T. wishes to find the 
called “The Life and Age of Man.” 


know? |the twelfth century on, at 
miracle 


cerning the wooden cups of 
Amis apd — quoted in 
Willa Cather’s ‘“‘The Professor's 
House,” which A. F. asked for in 
your issue of June 17, refers to the} 
medieval chanson de geste, “The 
Friendship of Amis and Amille.’’ 
The. two wooden cups, “fair en 
gold and set with costly stones 
one workmanship, — and 
ion,”’ were given -to the 
their baptism by the “ 
Rome’”’ and are boys’ m 
recognition during various 
times in their lives. The story may 
be found in ‘“‘Aucassin and Nico- 
lette, and Other Medieval Ro- 
— and Legends,’”’ a volume 
in Everyman’s Library, published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co 
—. Tykulsker, — — N. 
X tes: ‘‘The legend of Amis 
and Amille is the saga of true 
friendship in old French litera- 
ture.- It has been written up from 


ri 


i 


epics and later in plays. 
Amis and Amille look exactly alike 


— —_ —2— 7 each. other 
out and eternal friendship. 
In token “or this friendship, 
es tee ts ee eS cups 
which shall serve as a sign between 
them. ‘The deals with the 
events: of their lives. For one 
thing, a great deal of trouble oc- 
thro - the substitution of 


Amis is struck with lep- 
— in ——— and is recog- 
——— ——— 

cup. e old French epic has been 
Hoffmann (Erian- 


republished Bays 
gen, 1882). e miracle play may 
be found in the Robert col- 


lection. The English form, Amis 
and Amiloun, based on the old 
Anglo-Norman, was brought out 
by K6bling, in 1889, On the sub- 
: ‘Die von 
Amis und — (Berlin, ).°"" 
, Washington, 


a: ount 
Vernon, Ohio, find an extended ref- 
erence to the legend in Walter 
Pater’s essay, ‘“Two Early French 
Stories,” in his book, ‘‘The Renais- 
sance.’’ George Ww. Lyon, Pitts- 





in | Poem, several 
information that it is 


that 
ef | Sir Walter Scott. 
-| New York City, and T. J. Connolly, 
- | Trenton, 


A tale some one to you has told 
About another, make it pass 
a you speak, three gates of 
gold. 


Three rarrow gates—First, 
true?’’ 
Then, ‘Is it needful?’’ In your 
mind 


Give truthful answer. And the next 
Is last and narrowest, “Is it 
kind?”’ 
And if, to reach your lips at last, 
It passes through these gateways 


Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 


“Is ‘it 


York City; Mrs. T. E. Beardsley, 
ts -; Mrs. S. Ruffin 
Horne, C.; Flo 


of them “adding the 
from the 
Arabian. 


“A Poem to ‘Mother’” 





ANNE MARIE 

Chase, Washington, D. C.: The 
poem wanted by R. T. D. in your 
issue of June 3 is ‘‘An Ancient 
Toast,’ author unknown, which I 
find in ‘‘Poems of Youth,” edited 
by Alice Cooper. The lines quoted 
by R. T. D. are in the first and 
second stanzas: The fourth and 
last stanza is: 

St. Leon paused, as if he would 
Not breathe her name in careless 


mood, 
Thus lightly to another: 
Then bent his noble head, as though 
To give that name the reverence 


due, 

And gently said—'‘My Mother!” 

L. M. Kelliher, Hoquiam, Wash., 
sends the poem with the informa- 
tion that it may be found in ‘‘Heart 
Throbs,”’ published v7 the ae 
Publishing Company, Boston. 
adds it has eq attributed em 
Hendry, 


N. J.. also sent the poem. 


“A Stillness About Me” 
Rev. FREDERICK W. CROPP 
Jr., Wheeling, W. Va.: The poem 
which T. P. asks for in your issue 








burgh, Pa., oe our attention to a 


of June 10 is, I am sure, “There Is 





The New Books for Boys and Girls 


( Continued from Page 11) 


what sympathy and humor he can 
depict ‘‘the Good People,” or Faery 
Folk, of Ireland, and, like the au- 
thor of the ‘‘Treasure of the Isle of 
Mist,” he feels the charm of that 
eountry where the curlews call to 
those who understand and the faery 
world has a reality not known else- 
where. In both text and pictures 
there is the characteristically Irish 
combination of beauty and a sud- 
den homely humor. bd 

Fiona lived with her father, the 
wise and kindly Student, in a little 
gray house on the shores of a gray 
sea-loch in the Isle of Mist; she 
was fifteen and had “a warm heart 





-| and a largish size in shoes.” Then 


there was the Urchin, Fiona’s prin- 
cipal ally, though sometimes a trou- 
blesome ally due to his propensity 
for throwing stones; but. when the 
mysterious wandering hawker gives 
Fiona the Gift of the Search, she 
plans at once to take the Urchin 
with her. 

In and out of the story wander 
figures that belong to that other 
country whose borders the Celtic 
imagination can so easily cross. 
There is a mysterious cave and a 
real treasure of Spanish gold, there 
are lovely glimpses of moor and 
hill and sunlit silver sea. The book 
has its philosophy as expressed by 
the Student and its style is as 
vivid as a folk-tale. 





A story for readers of any age 


of Alsander.” 





who love poetry and wonders and 
a book to stand on the shelf Be- 
tween James Stephens’s “Crock of 
Gold,” and Ella Young’s books, 
“The Unicorn With Silver Shoes,” 
“The Tangle-Coated Horse” and 
“The Wonder Smith and His Son”; 
a shelf where there will also be 
found Arthur Mason’s ‘“‘Wee Men 
of Ballywooden” and ‘‘The Horn of 
the Moon,” Masefield’s “The Mid- 
night Folk,” Kenneth Grahame’s 
“The Wind in the Willows,"’ Elea- 
nor Farjeon’s ‘‘Martin Pippin in 
the Apple Orchard,” and, possibly, 
James Elroy Fiecker’s “The King 


In ‘Fresuman Year: THE Story or a 
Real Bor anv His Dap. By John 
G. Courter. 248 pp. New York: 
William H. Wise & Co. 
“In Freshman Year’’ suggests the 

school and college stories of twen- 

ty-five years ago. It may be that the 
book approximately describes the 
life in some small colleges of the 
present time; it is also possible, 
though not probable, that college 
life as it is here described may 
seem alluring to very young read- 

ers, but one can hardly imagine a 

present-day boy of college age tak- 

ing the book 
In the story, which is told in the 
first person, Bill Jackson is per- 

suaded by his father to go to a 

small college in the Middle West in- 

stead of to Yale. Submitting rather 





reluctantly at first, he is soon con- 


vinced that he has done the right 
thing and tells the story of his 
freshman year with an air of con- 
scious virtue and considerable com- 
placency. Both father and son are 
loquacious. ‘‘Dad,” in his advocacy 
of the small college, frequently fills 
three pages at a stretch. 

He explains that he bases his fa- 
vorable opinion of the college he 
recommends on a football game wit- 
nessed long ago; that game con- 
vinced him that ‘this college was a 
place to make men rather than to 
impress visitors.’’ 
adds, meet any of the faculty; he 
merely heard that it was a good 
faculty. There is an implication, 
too, that for this college to have re- 
mained the same during the twenty- 
five years that have elapsed since 
he visited it will be only an addi- 
tional advantage in his eyes. 
Bill, who seems to have inherited 
his father’s tendency to wordiness, 
recounts laboriously and prosaically 
his experiences with football, stud- 
ies, fraternities and the girls ‘he 
calls on. None of his fellow-stu- 
dents seems real or alive, but they 
all talk a great deal. True to form, 
at the end of the book “Dad” is 
still making speeches, this time to 
the president of the college. ‘‘What 
a Dad!” says Bill as his father fi- 
nally departs and the reader is. in- 
clined to echo his words, though in 
another sense. The book is preten- 
tious and lacking in humor. 


He did not, he|¥, 





other sources were given: 
demption,”’ an — o 


on the 


Chicago. 
York City, also sent the poeta. 


“War and Its Panoply” 

J.B. McKINNON, Belmout, Mass 
The quotation of which L. R., 
your issue of June 10, desires 
source is from ‘“‘The 
Hate,” by Joseph Dana od 
find it in ‘“‘Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap 
aes.” where the concluding stan- 
za is: 


ate 


] All these I hate—war arid its pano- 


ply, 
The lie that hides its ghastly mock-- 


ery, 
-| That makes its glories out of wo- 


On bone and body in the atter-days, 


curses pour, 
Until it shrivel with its votaries 
OS ee eee 


evermore 
— call of murder may be 
A thing accursed in very deed and 
From blood-drenched shore toshore. 
George W. Nichols, Kingston, N. 
Y., also sent’ this stanza. Another 
correspondent, whose name is with- 
a ee et, ee 


"first in 
The iow ork Globe in 1927. 


pears on page 145 of her early book, 
‘Maurine and Other Poems.’’ 


WILL. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
There — no destiny, no 
Can circumvent or hinder or 
control 
The firm resolve of a deter- 
mined soul 
Gifts count for nothing; will alone 


ALI thingn ive way before it, son 


Or the ascending orb of day 
cause oO 

to wait? : 
well-born soul must win what 
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A simple, new 
way to cultivate the habit of reading 


one worth-while thing every day 


more worth-while reading? How often have you 
determined to become more familiar with the 
world’s great masterpieces of literature—with the fiction, 
the poetry, the drama, the essays and the biography that 
stand as the cultural heritage of all time? And how 


n* OFTEN have you promised yourself to do 


often have your plans been frustrated by that baffling 


problem of what to read and where to begin? 


It is William Rose Benét, one of America’s foremost 
editors and authors, who has helped solve this problem 
for the busy man or woman. A simple method has been 
created by which any one may easily become familiar 
with the important literature of the world through only 
twenty minutes of fascinating reading a day. 


It was an enormous task to select, from the whole 
vast field of literature, just those elements essential to a 
cultivated person’s reading. After selecting these great 
works an equally important task remained—to plan out 
a daily course of reading that could be covered in about 
twenty minutes each day. Then it was that the great 
idea suggested itself, the idea that was to place in the 
hands of the busy person the very key to the literature 
of the world. 


Appreciating the value of the modern educational 
principle of association of ideas, the Guide to Daily 


pow ee ee 








NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. 227 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, entirely without obligation, the Guide 
to Daily Reading, which outlines a reading course of twenty minutes each 
day of the year of the greatest works of the world’s most eminent authors. 
I enclose 25c (postage stamps accepted) to pay for the handling and shipping 
charges. There is to be no further payment of any kind. 


7 








Gosaueinn tanban cannes 


Reading has been laid out so as not-only to schedule each 
day’s reading throughout the year, but to make that 
reading of even greater interest by grouping together. 
in many cases, authors and subjects which are naturally 
associated and which become especially significant, and 
enjoyable, when read during the same week. 


By following this simple, systematic plan it is amaz- 
ing how quickly your knowledge of the great authors 
and their work increases. You are introduced easily and 
naturally to the writers you have always wanted to know 
better—to such masters as Joseph Addison, Balzac, 
Boccaccio, Carlyle; Voltaire, Dickens, Emerson, Keats, 
Longfellow, Poe, Ruskin, Shakespeare, Stevenson, Ten- 
nyson, Thackeray, Tolstoi, Whitman and a host of 
others. 


And not only does this plan introduce you to the 
greatest writers of past generations, it embraces as well 
the living authors whose works are recognized as the 
classics of our own day, so that your reading will include 
the best in the literature of all time, and of all languages. 


May We Send You the 
Guide to Daily Reading—FREE? 


In the interest of worth-while reading, the publishers of the 
Guide to Daily Reading have decided to make an unusual offer 
to readers who are sincerely interested in increasing their acquaint- 
ance with the world’s great literature. A limited number of copies 
of the Guide to Daily Reading are to be distributed for the small 
sum of 25c, which is to pay the handling and shipping charges. If 
you are anxious to extend your literary horizon beyond the daily 
newspaper and the current magazine, if you are concerned with 
the question of what to read and how to read it, you are invited to 
mail the coupon at the left. This involves no obligation what- 
ever. The only condition is that you act promptly, as the num- 
ber of copies of the Guide to Daily Reading which can be dis- 
tributed in this way is necessarily limited. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, 
Dept. 227 GARDEN CITY 


INC. 
NEW YORK 





